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“ HAGIOSCOPE” OR ORIEL? 
(See ante, p. 301.) 

Tue numerous writers who expatiate so 
confidently about “ hagioscopes ” and “ hagio- 
scopic arrangements ” hold themselves well 
together. But they never produce one jot of 
evidence from old records. These openings, 
as I have shown, cannot have been intended 
to afford ‘‘a view of the elevation of the 
Host,” and hence they are wrongly called 

There is no great difficulty in ascertaining 
what the real purpose of these apertures 
was. When we remember that the chancel 
of a church anciently belonged to the lord 
of the manor, that it was known as gescot 
(i.e. a shut-off building), that it had a 
separate door, that entrance thereto from 
the nave and aisles was barred by screens 
or lattice-work (cancelli), we may at least 
conjecture that the openings which we are 
considering were intended to afford a means 
of communication between persons outside 
the chancel and the lord or his deputy sitting 
within. And this conjecture is made the 
more probable by the fact that these 
openings, whether from the inside or outside 
of the building, are usually in the south, and 


near the place where the rector or procurator 


sat.* It is also made more probable by the 
fact that the openings on the south side of 
the chancel arch usually point obliquely to 
the door on the south side of the nave, as if 
intended to afford communication between 
the doorkeeper, who was a well-known 
officer in churches, and an officer sitting in 
the chancel. 

The true name of these apertures was oriel. 


a cellar doort we may guess that it was a 
“lattice” intended for ventilation. And if 
we turn to an English-Latin dictionary of 
the year 1440, we shall find that our guess 
is right.t Before that time, however, a 
change of meaning had taken place. The 
little room or closet which was ventilated 
by a latticed window, or contained a grated 
opening for other purposes, came itself to be 
called an ortel, and the same term came also 
to be applied to a porch or anteroom, con- 
taining probably a screen or lattice-work. 
But we must not conclude from this that 
“lattice” was the original meaning of the 
word. A poem in Ritson’s ‘ Metrical 
Romances ’$ appears to show that the true 
name of the so-called “hagioscope” was 
ortel :— 

When ye here the Mas-belle, 

Y shall hur brynge to the Chapelle, 

Thedur sche schall be broght. 
Be the Oryaill syde stonde thou stylle, 
Then schalt thou see hur at thy wylle, 
That ys so worthyly wroght. 

Here it seems as if the man stood by the 
side of the oriel, and, when the lady had 
entered the chapel, looked through the 
aperture to see her. 

I have met with a passage in the ‘ Rotuh 
Hundredorum’ (i. 168 b) which proves that 
these so-called hagioscopes” were oriels 
and also gives us the etymology of the word 
ortel. It appears that in 1272 certain 
rumours had come to the ears of Philip Bacun, 
bailiff of Henbury, in Gloucestershire, about 
a dead woman who had been found floating 
on the river Severn. Thereupon the bailiff 
sent for five men, whose names are given, 
including one Roger de Horsinton, and 
(with the exception of one of the five) clapped 
them in the stocks (in ceppis) to inquire con- 


* In college chapels the “‘ Head” still sits near 
the screen in the south. 

+ “Unum novum oriell supra hostium selar’.” 
Account, dated 1456, relating to a house at Maccles- 
field, quoted in Archeologia, xxiii. 106. 

he Devel of a wyndowe. Cancellus, intendicula.” 
‘Prompt. Parv.’ 

§ ‘The Legend of the Earl of Toulous,’ cited in 
Archeologia, xxiii. 110. 
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cerning the woman's death. But they refused | causes were exclusively heard, the public 
to confess, alleging that they knew nothing | being shut off by cance//i and curtains.* An 


of her death. Then the said Philip 

“took the said Roger de Horsinton all the way 
with him to the orici/um of the aula of ~—" 
and, there threatening the said Roger, said he would 
put him in — unless he would confess about 
the death of the said woman, of whom he knew 
nothing.’ 

This Philip Bacun was bailiff, or chief otticer, 
of the hundred of Henbury, and it may be 
that the au/a of Henbury was the church of 
that village.t But what was the oricdum? 
We need not hesitate to conclude that it was 
the auricle, or external ear, “ wider at the 
west end than the east,” the oriel (French 
oreille, ear) through which the accused man 
or defendant confessed his misdeeds to the 
otlicer who sat behind the lattice. Du Cange 
mentions the late Latin orcularius for auri- 
cularius, a word which, he tells us, means 
“one entrusted with secrets, a counsellor.’ } 
Dr. Russell Sturgis, in the excellent and 
comprehensive * Dictionary of Architecture’ 
which he is now publishing, says that the 
“hagioscope” is “called also Squint, and 
more rarely Loricula.” Dr. Sturgis does not 
tell us from what source he gets /oricu/a, but 
it cannot be the Latin for “ breastplate.” In 
the books to which | have access | have been 
unable to find the word, and think that we 
ought to read /’oricula. 

n attempting to extort confession from 
these men the bailiff was only following the 
Roman law, for 
“the main object of the inquisitorial procedure 
which grew up under the empire was to discover, 
either by means of torture, or by interrogatories 
or otherwise, whether the defendant could 
induced to confess the charge made against him.”§ 
In the thirteenth century bailiffs were often 
clerics (* Pontefract Chartulary,’ ii. 342, 360). 

The enclosed chancel of a parish church 
will remind us of the Roman secretarcum 
or secretum, in which from the fifth century 

* “Idem Philippus predictum Rogerum de Hor- 
sinton secum duxit usque ad oricilum aule de 
Hembur’, et ibidem minando dictum Rogerum dixit 
quod ipsum poneret in prisona nisi de morte dicte 
mulieris recognosceret, de qua nil scivit. 

+ Spelman (s.v. aula) reters to certain Rolls of 
Edward |. which contain the formula “aula ibidem 
tenta tali die,” &c. ‘This is the only instance which 
Du Cange can quote of the use of the word in the 
sense ot “Court Baron.” But was not the Court 
Baron itself held in church ? 

“Auricularius, secretorum Consilia- 
rius.” He also gives “ Auricularius, wraxovetys 
Auricularius, id est Secretarius, ab auricula, 


quia secreta solent dici in aure. 
§ Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


Antiquities,’ s.v. ‘ Confessio.’ 


| 
| 


English vocabulary of the tenth or eleventh 
century mentions “the chancel behind the 
high altar,” and translates the word gesceot, 
among other names, by secretarium.t 

But are we justified in supposing that the 
aula at Henbury was a church? I would 
reply to that question by another. If the 
aula was not a church, what was it; and 
where else did the court sit in this little 
village of Henbury if not in the church or 
chancel? In late Latin a frequent meaning 
of the word is “ church,”} and in an English 
inscription of the year 1056 a parish church 
is described as regia aula, royal court.§ 
There is no connexion between the words 
aula and hall, but even if it should be proved 
that “the aula of Henbury” was a “ hall- 
mote,” or court held in a manorial hall, we 
still have to do with a court of justice which 
contained an oricilum, at which confession 
was extorted from culprits or defendants. 
Moreover, this court at Henbury belonged to 
the Bishop of Worcester,|| and as late as the 
thirteenth century it is almost impossible 
to distinguish between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical court. It is not likely that the 
bishop had two courts in such a place, and if 
churches could use the ordeal by fire at this 
period we need not be surprised to find in 
them oriels for use in confession—not the 
confession which the moral delinquent now 
makes to a priest, but that which a man 
accused of a legal crime once made to his 
judge. The oriel in a church is the con- 
fessional, and no confessional boxes have ever 
been found in England. 

Mr. H. V. Baker, of Henbury, tells me that 
there is no “squint” in Henbury Church. Is 
the approximate date of the building known, 
and does it contain transepts, side chapels, 
or a central tower ? 8S. O. Appy. 
(Loricula=breastplate is, we think, sound Latin,] 


BURTON’S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
(See ante, pp. 181, 222, 263.) 


EnouGH examples have now been given 
to prove that, quite apart from his neglect to 
collate the early editions, Mr. A. R. Shilleto 
was often wanting in care and knowledge in 

* Smith's ‘ Dict.,’ wt supra, s.v. ‘ Auditorium.’ 

t “ Propitiatorium, uel sanctum sanctorum, uel 
secretarium, uel pastoforum, gesceot beftan pem 
heah-weofode.” —Wright-Wiilcker, ‘ Vocab.,’ i. 186. 

p..70. Ch. “Basilica, ci 

Arche@otogia, Vol. p. ASLLL cl 
hot uel — Wei ht Wiilcker, Vocab.” 

*Rotuli Hun orum,’ i. 169 a, 
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his treatment of the text of Burton. The 
following are some further errors contained 
in the same editor’s notes. 

Vol. i. (A. R. 5.), p. 93, 1. 3 (‘ Democritus to 
the Reader’), “ Experto crede (saith Saris- 
buriensis) in manus eorum millies incidi, & 
Charon immitis, qui nulli pepercit unquam, 
his longe clementior est.” To Sarisburiensis 
the author has the marginal note “ Polycrat. 
lib.,” to which Shilleto adds * IL. Prologue.” 
The two words experto crede are to be found, 
it is true, in the prologue to the *‘ Poly- 
craticus, but the passage which Burton 
quotes here is taken, with slight verbal alter- 
ations, from book v. chap. x., * Experto crede, 
in manus eorum millies incidi, & ut aliquid 
de fabulis mutuemur, portitorimmitis Charon, 
qui pemini pepercit unquam, istis longe 
clementior est.” The words nisi eum pre- 
mulseris, which Burton quotes a couple of 
lines earlier, aud to which Shilleto appends 
no reference, are taken from the same chapter 
of the * Polycraticus.’ 

Vol. i. p. 156, n. 4 (‘Democritus to the 
Reader’), Shilleto gives the source of guos 
Jupiter perdit, dementat, as “a Fragment in 
Euripides.” ‘This requires correction. The 
author of the two Greek verses concisely 
rendered by “Quem Juppiter vult perdere 
dementat prius” is unknown. See Georg 
Biichmann, ‘Getliigelte Worte’ (twentieth 
edition), pp. 366, 367, and the note and 
appendix to |. 622 of Sophocles’s ‘ Antigone’ 
in Prof. Jebb’s edition. Dr. Jebb, it may 
be noticed, gives Duport’s ‘Gnomologia 
Homerica’ (1660) as the earliest book known 
to him that contains this Latin line. Did 
not Burton see or hear it several years earlier! 

Vol. i. p. 326, n. 6 (Part. 1. sect. ii. mem. iii. 
subs. xi.), “or come down with Sejanus ad 
Gemonias Scalas” (cf. vol. iii. p. 32, ll. 18, 19; 
Part. LLL. sect. i. mem. ii., “as so many Sejani, 
they will come down to the Gemonian scales ”). 
Shilleto is wrong in stating that the Scale 
Gemonie “ were steps at Rome on the Aven- 
tine Hill leading to the Tiber.” They were 
at the foot of the Capitol leading from the 
Carcer to the Forum Romanum. See Mid- 
dieton, ‘Remains of Ancient Kome,’ vol. i. 
p. 154; Otto Richter, ‘Topographie der Stadt 
Rom’ (Minchen, 1901), pp. 81 and 119, &ec. 

Vol. i. p. 365, n. 8(Part. I. sect. ii. mem. iii. 
subs. xv.), Shilleto says that “ De male que- 
sitis vix gaudet tertius heres” is quoted by 
Rabelais, *Pantagruel,’ book iii. ch. Rabe- 
lais does not quote the Latin ; what he says 
in the first chapter of book iii. of * Panta- 
gruel’ is “ Car vous dictez en proverbe com- 
mun: des choses mal acquises tiers hoir ne 
jouira.” Mr. W. F. Smith in his note on this 


passage in Rabelais cites the Latin line and 
refers to Burton, but neither he nor Shilleto 
mentions its occurrence in Walsingham (see 
*N. & Q.,’ 9" S. vii. 74, 75). 

Vol. ii. p. 135, ll. 17, 18 (Part. IL. sect. ii. 
mem. vi. subs. iii.), “ Homer brings in Phemius 
playing, and the uses singing, at the Ban- 
quet ot the Gods.” Burton's marginal note 
to Homer is ‘ Lliad,’ I. Shilleto remarks that 
Burton is wrong, and substitutes * Odyssey’ 
for ‘ Lliad, adding the number of the line, 
154, in which Phemius is said to have sung 
among the suitors. But it is in the first 
‘lliad’ (1. 604) that the muses sing at the 
banquet of the gods. 

Vol. ii. p. 136, 1. 2 from bottom (Part. II. 
sect. ii. mem. vi. subs. iv.), ** Mercury's golden 
wand in Homer, that made some wake, others 
sleep.” Shilleto's note to this is “ See Homeric 
Hymns, Mercurio Hymnus.” Hermes’ golden 
wand is mentioned in this hymn (il. 529-30), 
but not so its power of making some wake 
and others sleep. The passage to which a 
reference should be given is ‘Odyssey,’ xxiv. 
ll. 2-4 (cf. *Od.,’ v. 47-8, and ‘Iliad,’ xxiv. 343-4, 
although in these two places the wand is not 
described as golden). Epwarp BENsLyY. 

The University, Adelaide, S. Australia. 

(To be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘Kine Lear,’ LL. iv. 56 (9 5S. xi. 162).— 

O, how this mother swells up toward my heart! 

Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow, 

Thy element ’s below. 

Mr. WILMsHURST’s suggested reading of 
“smother” for “ mother’ is not needed, and 
does not better the text. “ Mother” formerly 
meant the womb, as its Teutonic cognates 
still do, and also an affection which, from its 
supposed connexion with that organ (iarépa), 
was called hysterica passco, a prominent symp- 
tom thereot being a sensation as of choking 
or of a ball rising in the throat (globus hyste- 
ricus). The womb was imagined to ascend, 
like the lungs in another ailment vulgarly 
termed the “rising of the lights,” * as is 
evidenced by the Dutch designation of the 
malady, “opstijging der moeder,” literally 
uprising or ascent ot the mother, ¢.c., of the 
womb (see ‘ Kilianus Auctus,’ 1642, and Hex- 
ham, 1658; compare, too, Sewel, 1708). Hence 
Lear's apostrophe :— 

Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow, 
wherein the identity of “hysterica passio” 
with **mother” in the preceding line is as 
obvious as it is in this scrap from Coles’s 


* And the heart ; see 1, 122 in same scene. 
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‘English - Latin Dictionary,’ 1677: “The 
mother hysterica passio.” 

Mr. Witmsnurst does not tell us why he 
discredits the word. It would be idle to im- 
peach Shakespeare on sexual grounds for 
using it; he cannot have been so grossly 
ignorant of anatomy as a literal interpreta- 
tion of his language in the present instance 
would imply. He was but likening the out- 
raged kings feeling to that of a woman 
affected with the hysterical passion or 
“mother.”"* It was one of the dramatist’s 
contemporaries, Francis Holyoake, the lexi- 
cographer, born too in Shakespeare's county, 
who ahead “the mother” as ‘‘a disease that 
cometh through the stopping or choking of 
the matrix, and causeth the mother toswoon”; 
and this was perhaps Shakespeare's view. 
The masculine heroes of ancient romance 
were given to swooning equally with their 
feminine compeers, and an inchoate neurotic 
manifestation of this kind may be meant in 
Lear's case. F. ADAMs. 


There is no ground for doubt or change. 
“Mother” was a well-known name for the 
hysterica passio; see it, eg., in Halliwell, 
where the same full phrase is given, with a 
reference to “ Middleton, i. 186." Sir Kenelm 
Digby, in his ‘Cure of Wounds by Sympathy,’ 
third ed., 1660, says that when the vines are 
in flower the wine in the cellar sends to its 
surface a white fermentation, called the 
“mother,” which ceases when the flowers fall, 
p. 79 (cp. ‘ Eng. Dialect Dict.,’ s.v. ‘ Mother’) ; 
and again he speaks of “a very melancholy 
woman, which was subject to the disease 
called the Mother” (p. 93). So in W. Simp- 
son’s ‘ Hydrologia Chymica,’ 1669, p. 129, we 
read of “hysterical paroxysms brought on 
by passions in women...... fits of the Mother.” 
A little examination will show that this is 
the thought in Lear’s mind. 

There is no similarity in the two passages 

uoted from ‘ King Lear’ and ‘As You Like 
te Orlando goes from one tyrant to another, 
out of the frying-pan into the fire, from one 
oppressive atmosphere to another, from clouds 
of smoke to poe of dust. Such a dust-cloud 
is still commonly called a *‘ smother.” 


W. C. B. 


I perceive from a note to the lines quoted 
that Harsnet mentions Aysterica passio as the 
mother. Shakspeare evidently took this 
expression, and much else, from Harsnet’s 
book, which, having been published in 1603, 


* Hysteria in the female, says Sydenham (‘ Opera,’ 
Lond., 1705, p. 355), is identical with hypochon- 
driasis in the male: “‘vix ovum ovo similius...... 
quam sunt utrobique phenomena.” 
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shows that the play could not have been 
written before that date. Dr. Johnson in his 
dictionary has said that smoke and smother 
are the same, and, in showing that they are 
so, has quoted the lines spoken by Orlando 
in ‘As You Like It’; and the words certainly 
have the same signification there, for Orlando 


'says that he is going from one tyrant to 


another tyrant. If such alterations as that 
proposed are readily accepted, I fear that we 
shall not retain much that Shakspeare has 
written. E. YARDLEY. 


Oh how this Mother swels vp toward my heart ! 
Surely no alteration is needed here. Shake- 
speare is using the common phrase of his 
day for a fit of hysterics. It occurs hun- 
dreds of times in such writers as Gerard 
and Culpeper. Thus (to quote one instance) 
Culpeper says of the butter-bur (s.v.) that it 
“helps [that is, relieves] the rising of the 
mother.” Salmon thus describes the com- 
plaint :— 

‘Sometimes they are affected with Convulsions, 
that very much resemble the Epilepsie, and are 
commonly called Fits of the Mother, in which the 
Belly and Entrails rise up towards the Throat.” 
—‘ The Practice of Physick,’ lib. i. cap. ii. 

C. C. B. 
{Replies also from W. R. B. Pripeavx and others.] 


‘Toe Wryter'’s Tate,’ IT. i. 39-42.—While 
‘“‘depart” has been looked upon with sus- 
picion, and various ewmendations have been 
offered, the meaning of “one may drink, 
depart, and yet partake no venom” seems 
clearly to be “one may drink and go his way 
without harm from the draught.” We may 
also note the particular purpose in using the 
word “depart,” as shown by the context. 
To preclude the possibility of a discovery 
that a spider had been steeped in the cup, 
the one who drinks is supposed to leave the 
scene, which answers Collier's question, “Why, 
after the drinking, was the drinker neces- 
sarily to depart ?” E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis, U.S. 


‘THe Winter's Tate,’ II. i. 50-2.— 
He has discover’d my design, and I 
Remain a pinch’d thing ; yea, a very trick 
For them to play at will. 

Heath explains ‘a pinch’d thing,” &c., as 
being “‘a mere child's baby, a thing pinch’d 
out of clouts, a puppet (‘trick’) for them to 
move and actuate as they please.” 

Furness :— 

“Without denying Heath’s interpretation, it is 
possible from the connexion of thought to suppose 
the meaning of Leontes to be that after the shape, 
the proportions, of his design have been ruined by 
discovery, as a bladder when it is pricked, he is 
reduced merely to a pinched and shrivelled thing, 
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—then the association of ideas suggests a trick, a 
puppet, a toy. 

But was it the discovery of his design that | 
reduced Leontes to a pinched and shrivelled | 
thing? Rather, was it not the supposed in- 
trigue between Polixenes and the queen? 
Leontes had hoped by an act of retaliation | 
to regain something of his former dignity, 
but now that his plan for revenge had fallen 
through, he must remain, as he was before, 
“a pinch’d thing.” E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis, U.S. 


Winter's Tats,’ II. i. 68.— 
’Tis pity shee 's not honest: Honourable. 

Leontes has just uttered the supposed 
thought of his attendant lords that the queen 
is “a goodly lady,” honourable (as Walker 
puts it) by reason of her birth, dignity, and 
grace of person and mind ; continuing, “ the 
justice of your hearts will thereto add, ‘ 'Tis 
pity she’s not honest, (being) honourable.’ ” 

he pity is that, being honourable, she is not 
likewise honest—not “ honest-honourable,” as 
given in some texts. E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis, U.S. 


MAcBETH's “TREBBLE SCEPTERS,” IV. i. 143. 
—In young Mr. H. H. Furness’s excellent 
new edition of his father’s Variorum of ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ the editor at p. 263 adds this note :— 

“ Manly. The style and titleassumed by James I. 

after October 24, 1604, was: ‘The Most Highe and 
Mightie Prince, James, by the Grace of God, King 
of Great Britaine, France, and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith.’ This is the treble sceptre, and not 
that of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland.” —Ed. ii. 
This will not do, for James’s title does but 
repeat those of Edward VI. and Queen Eliza- 
beth ; see Holinshed (1587), iii. 979/1, and 
1170/2 :— 

“The executours of the said king [Henry VIII.) 
and other of the nobilitie...... did...... cause his sonne 
and heire...... to be proclaimed king of this realme 
by the name of Edward the sixt, king of England, 
France, and Ireland, defender of the faith...... The 
said lords...... in most solemne manner proclaimed 
the new queene, by this name and title: A/izabeth 
by the grace of God queene of Enyland, France, and 
Ireland, defender of the faith,” &c. 

The old interpretation of the “ treble 
sceptre” as that of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland is surely the right one, as a com- 

liment to James I. was evidently intended 

y Shakspere, and every one knew that the 
kingship of France was a mere fiction. 

J. FP. 


** Promotion.” —This word is almost equiva- 
lent to advancement, but is generally used 
now in the sense of being raised to a higher 


appointment or office. The verb promoted is 


used strictly in that sense in Dan. iii. 30. 
But the substantive promotion occurs twice 
in the Authorized Version of the Bible, and 
in neither case has that meaning. The first 
is in Ps. lxxv. 6, where the Revisers have 
substituted lifting up. The Psalm probably 
refers to the threatened invasion of Senna- 
cherib from the north, and the psalmist, look- 
ing around, can see no human prospect of 
deliverance or succour from east, west, or 
south. The other place is Prov. iii. 35. In 
this the Revisers have retained promotion, 
but that word, if used in its ell sense, 
must be taken metaphorically, with almost a 
sarcastic tone about it. They offer an alter- 
native rendering in the margin, “ fools carry 
away shame,” which is nearer the original. 
Perhaps Benisch’s translation is even better, 
“Fools he alloweth to be prominent in igno- 
miny.” If there were a neuter verb promote, in 
the literal sense it would exactly express the 
idea, “fools moveforward into shame.” Though 
the verb advance (from the French avancer, 
derived from aé and ante) has a neuter force, 
it gives too much the impression of proceed- 
ing to something better to be quite appro- 
yriate ; and for the same reason we could not 
ome use the substantive advancement. Like 
promotion, it does not express the idea 
intended. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


D’Arcy Famity.—If any members of this 
family claiming descent from William of 
Arcques (Dieppe), Normandy, would care to 
have a fairly complete pedigree, they can 
write to me. Many of the members are 
scattered about the United Kingdom, France, 
and America. (Rev.) F. D. THompson. 

22, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds. 


SomMERVILLE.—Anthologists and 
literary historians have not in all cases 
treated the author of ‘The Chase’ with kind- 
ness. Chalmers includes him in his ‘ English 
Poets,’ and Southey gives him a place in his 
‘Later English Poets,’ i. 405. It is remark- 
able, however, to find the latter editor of 
opinion that “‘The Chase’ will preserve the 
writer's name and reputation when his other 
works are neglected,” and presently quoting 
from him as sole specimen of his accomplish- 
ment his ‘ Address to his Elbow-chair, New- 
clothed.’ Campbell, in his ‘Specimens of the 
British Poets,’ v. 97, mentions only ‘ The 
Chase’ as the work by which the poet is 
known, and cites his ‘Bacchus Triumphant : 
a Tale,’ as illustrative of his quality. It 
is odd to find the Rev. George Gilfillan, a 
generous anthologist, excluding Somerville 
altogether from his ‘Less-known English 
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Poets.’ In Ward’s ‘ English Poets,’ iii. 189, 
Mr. Gosse, although a little uncertain as to 
one or two matters of fact, gives the author 
something like his due, and illustrates his | 
work by two fairly representative extracts | 
from ‘The Chase.” There appears to have | 
been nothing in Somerville that appealed to | 
Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch when he compiled 
*The Oxford Book of English Verse.’ 

In his lectures on ‘The English Poets’ 
Hazlitt dismisses Somerville with other 
twenty or more, including Tickell, Aaron 
Hill, Christopher Smart, Michael Bruce, 
Mickle, and so forth, as poets whom he thinks | 
“it will be best to pass and say nothing | 
about them.” It would have of 
course, to omit the reference. Mr. Gosse, as 
was to be expected, gives Somerville a place 
in his ‘ Eighteenth-Century Literature,’ and | 
if he does not say very much, he at least indi- 
cates the main features of his work. There 
are very imperfect references to the poet in 
most of the literary text-books. Prof. Spalding 
in his little work, so admirable in many ways, 
says that “*The Chase’ is not quite forgotten.” 
This was written in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Prof. Morley in his ‘ First 
Sketch,’ and Mr. Thomas Arnold in his 
‘Manual of English Literature,’ both notice 
the poet, the former doing so in a somewhat 
inaccurate fashion. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
finds no room for the author of ‘ The Chase’ 
in his marvellously comprehensive ‘ Primer’ ; 
Prof. Saintsbury excludes him from his 
‘Short History of English Literature’; and 
Mr. Thompson ignores him in * The Student's 
English Literature.’ Apparently, though he 
was remembered in Prof. Spalding's time, we 
now threaten to forget him. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Stuart Derenam. — The following 
entries are made on the flyleaf of a copy of 
Riders’ * British Merlin’ for 1709 :— 


“* Simeon Stuart Esq’ only son of Charles Stuart 
Esq’ son & heir of S* Nicolas Stuart Bar‘ of Harte- 
ley in y® county of South ton was married to Eliza- 
beth y* only daughter of Sir Richard Dereham, K‘ 
& Bar‘ of Dereham Abby in y* county of Norfolck 
deceased, on Saturday y* 14% of June, 1701 in y* 
Whitsontide week, at Dereham Abby.” 

* Elizabeth Stuart born Munday Ties, 15. at 8 of 
y* clock morn. 1702.” 

* Mary Stuart born Wednesday May 16 being y‘ 
eve to Holy Thursd. att 5 of y* clock morn. 1705.’ 

“Anne Stuart born Munday Aprill 7, att 1 of y* | 
clock morn, 1707.” 

W. C. B. 


“ MonsBarn,” THE JAMaIcA — This 
appears worthy of inclusion in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
as being the only term in French or English | 


derived from the much-discussed “ Women’s 


| &e. 


Language” of the West Indies. It has long 
been known that the Caribs had two lan- 
guages, one peculiar to men and the other 
to women. Monbain, according to Préfon- 
taine’s ‘ Maison Rustique,’ 1763, belonged to 
the latter. The synonym in the “ Men’s Lan- 
guage” was oubou. The word is common in 
French books. Landais, ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Dictionnaires,’ 1854, has mondain, but Bes- 
cherelle, ‘Grand Dictionnaire National,’ 1887, 
spells it indifferently mombin or monbin. It 
is the Spondias lutea, in English now often 


called the Jamaica plum. Our old authors 


preferred the native name. Thus Davies, 
‘History of the Caribby Islands,’ 1666 (a 
scarce book, because many copies were con- 
sumed in the Great Fire of London), has 
(p. 33), “The Monbain is a tree, grows very 
high, and bears long and yellowish plumbs,” 
Sas. Piatt, Jun. 


MISTAKES IN Printep Recisters: RicharD 
Jucce, Printer. — Transcribers of old 
records, though possessed of a high general 
competency, not seldom make blunders 
through lack of local or special knowledge. 
Many of these might have been avoided if 
the transcriber had consulted somebody who 
had the special knowledge which he himself 
lacked. Thus Sir E. A. Bond, in the ‘ Chronica 
Monasterii de Melsa,’ Rolls Series, prints 
**Surdenalle” for Surdevalle, i. 412, ii. 173; 
and * Kyluse” for Aylnse (Kilnsea), iii. 122. 
My experience has taught me that in conse- 
quence of the numbers of these errors the 
many volumes of printed parish registers 
issued of recent years, though otherwise 
excellent, are to be read with caution. The 
volumes of the Harleian Society are deserved] 
held in high estimation, but here we find, 
e.g, “ Landtoft” instead of Sandtoft (xviii. 9), 
and “Sararia” instead of Saravia (xxv. 90), 
although this is the marriage of the well- 
known Dr. Hadrian Saravia. 

But a worse case is in the ‘ Register of 
Christ Church, Newgate Street’ (xxi. 274), 
where we have the burial on 18 Aug., 1579, 
of “Richard Ingge, paynter to the Queens 
Majesty at S* Faith’s Church under Powle’s.” 
This is really Richard Jugge, the Queen's 
printer. On p. 282 comes the burial of his 
widow, 28 Aug., 1588, “M™ Inges in the 

arish of St Faith’s under St Paul's, whose 

usband was sometime printer to our 
sovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth.” These 
entries supply missing dates for the article 
in ‘D.N.B.,’ xxx. 223-4. Nevertheless, Jugge 
is not the only great printer who has been 
registered as a painter; for in Smyth’s 
‘Obituary’ (Camd. Soc., 1849), edited by Sir 
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Henry Ellis, p. 77, is recorded the death on 
5 Oct., 1667, of “Roger Daniell, paynter in 
London, and sometime heretofore at Cam- 
bridge,” &c. He was the University printer 
at Cambridge. W. ©. B. 


@urrics, 


WE must uest correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
= orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


“Utuer” anp “Artur.” —I should be 
glad if some scientific Keltologist would de- 
clare the etymology of the ancient British 
names Uther and Arthur. It occurred to me 
when I was in Wales in the summer of 1901 
that the latter might be identical with the 
adjective “aruthr = marvellous, wonderful, 
amazing, strange, dire, dreadful, prodigious, 
stupendous”; which as a substantive mascu- 
line means “a wonder or marvel; a prodigy,” 
to quote the ‘ Dictionary of the Welsh Lan- 
guage’ by the Rev. D. Silvan Evans (the con- 
tinuation of which would be a great boon) ; 
and that the former might be an easier way 
of writing uthr, which, according to ‘A Dic- 
tionary of the Welsh Language’ by W. Owen 
Pughe, means, as a substantive masculine, 
“that stunneth”; and as an adjective, “awful, 
wonderful, astonishing, terrific, horrible.” Per- 
haps it might be thought that the reading of 
these meanings into the names makes for the 
legendary character of the story of King 
Arthur. Before sending you this letter I 
asked Prof. J. Rhys for his opinion of it. He 
says that he thought of connecting uthr with 
the root of German Wunder, and sees no 
objection to my explaining the name Uther 
thereby. My derivation of Arthur does not 
appear to him so easy to accept. But, er 
hypothest, I look upon it as a word distorted 
by non-Welsh foreigners, as many another 
name has been. E. 8. Dopeson. 


Morrogs : THEIR Oricin.—I want to know 
the name of a book which will tell me the 
origin (historical or legendary) of certain 
mottoes on coats of arms. I had such a book 
out of the British Museum two years ago, 
but have forgotten the name of the author. 
It was a modern book of perhaps 150 or 
200 pages. It gave short stories telling how 
certain mottoes were first used, and what 
gave rise to their being taken as family 
mottoes. The only one I remember was 
ct | bullet has its billet” (family of 
Vassall) The book was popularly written— 
not at all from an heraldic point of view. I 


‘of any information as to the parentage, 


have been for several days at the British 
Museum trying to find it. 
ELeanor 8S. Marcu. 

{Has our correspondent tried Sir Bernard Burke’s 
*Vicissitudes of Families,’ ‘The Rise of Great 
Families,’ ‘Anecdotes of the Aristocracy,’ and 
‘Romantic Records of Families,’ G. L. Craik’s 
* Romance of the Peerage,’ and E. Walford's * Tales 
of our Great Families’ ?] 


Epwarp Arcuer, M.D.—I shall be 
ife, 
and works of Edward Archer, M.D., founder 
of the Smallpox Hospital. 
LaunceLoT ArcHEr, M.R.C.S. 
82, Vincent Square, Westminster, 8.W. 


MARRIAGE Markets.—Are the marriage 
markets (as reported) still in existence in 
Tunis and other Mohammedan countries ; 
and, if so, where can any description ¢ _ 


be obtained ? 


“My ORNAMENTS ARE ARMS.”—Who is the 
author of the following lines? 
My ornaments are arms, 
ly pastime is war, 
My bed is cold upon the wold, 
My lamp yon star. 
~ journeyings are long, 
fy slumbers short and broken, 
From hill to hill I wander still, 
Kissing thy token. 
H. H. 


Hume or Home Famity.—I shall be 
much obliged if any of your readers can 
inform me—or indicate a likely source of 
information—to what branch of this family 
Col. Hume belonged, who was at Gibraltar 
during the great siege, was Governor of 
Chester Castle, and was father of Elizabeth 
Hume, mentioned in Mrs. Fawcett’s ‘ Life of 
Sir William Molesworth’ as having been a 
celebrated Edinburgh beauty, engaged at one 
time to her cousin Sir Alexander Kinloch, 
but afterwards married to Capt. a - 


Nicnotas Kemeys AND CHEPSTOW 
CasTLE.—Some few years back (I think per- 
haps ten) there appeared in one of the Mon- 
mouthshire newspapers a most interesting 
account of the manner of death of Sir 
Nicholas Kemeys at the assault and capture 
of Chepstow Castle by the Parliamentary 
forces on 25 May, 1648, and also describing 
the exact place of interment of that gallant 
Cavalier officer within the castle walls. I 
think it stated that this account had been 
supplied by a lady who formerly held the 

sition of housekeeper to the late Duke of 

aufort, and in whose family the tradition 
had been handed down. I took a cutting 
from the newspaper (I think either the 
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Beacon or the Merlin) at the time, but in 
changing my abode, some three or four years 
since, it got lost or mislaid with other papers, 
and all search for it has proved futile. May 
I therefore ask through ‘N. & Q.’ whether 
any of its readers can refer me to the news- 
paper in which it appeared, together with 
the date, or oblige me with the particulars 
above referred to! 
St Davip M. Kemeys-Tynre. 


Famity.—Has any history of 
this family and its branches, other than the 
references thereto in Stonehouse’s ‘ History of 
the Isle of Axholme’ and Grant's ‘ History of 
Cleveland,’ been written? In addition to the 
family of Butterwick, there was also one of 
some note residing at Seaton, Rutland, and 
Navestock, Essex. The latter is said to have 
terminated in a female, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Joseph Shettield, who was married prior 
to 1738. But there was certainly a member 
of the family, viz.. Hannah Sheffield, living 
at Navestock as late as 1769, as shown by 
the marriage register. Edward Sheffield was 
also resident at Navestock in 1688, and his 
son Edward was living in 1722, as he polled 
for the City of London in that year. 

RoBERT BROWNE. 

Stapleford Abbots, Essex. 


Gorre or Gorr or Hampsuire. — Where 
can a pedigree of this family be found? Who 
are the present representatives? What con- 
nexion is there with the Goffes or Goffs of 
Hants and Kent? (Mrs.) ANNE SHUTTE. 

Hursley, Compton, Newbury. 


St. Sepastien at Caumont.—I am very 
desirous of knowing the date of the con- 
struction of the little chapel of St. Sebastien 
at Caumont, near Avignon. Pror. 


Eyre.—Is there any biographic account 
extant of the M.P. of Queen Anne’s reign 
handed down in history as _ “ Expedient 
Eyre”? G. W. 

{An account of Sir Robert Eyre, who repre- 
sented Salisbury in the last three Parliaments of 
William IIL. and the first of Anne, appears in the 
*D.N.B.,’ xviii. 101.] 


Penretu.—Under the Act 26 Henry VIIL. 
1534, cap. 14, twenty-six places were named 
from which to give titles to suffragan bishops 
in England and Wales, and in 1537 John 
Byrde was consecrated Suffragan Bishop of 
Penreth at Lambeth by Archbishop Cranmer, 
as suffragan to Bishop Holgate, of Llandaff. 
This place was not Penrith, in Cumberland, 
for that was Pereth in those days, and was 
also mentioned as a title. The most probable 
locale was Penrhys, in the Rhondda Valley, in 


my opinion, from a good deal gathered upon 
the subject. There was a monastery there, 
and a celebrated holy well and image of the 
Virgin, the latter an object of pilgrimage, 
and removed by order of Cromwell in 1538. 


Any light would be welcome. 
ALFRED HALL. 


Jounson.—John, rector of Farndish, co. 
Bedford, 1571-1625, formerly Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxon. Was he identical with 
Foster's (‘Alumni Oxon.’) “John Johnson, 
demy Magdalen College, 1555-61; fellow, 
1561-8; B.A., 10 July, 1562; M.A., 9 July, 1567; 
Master of Wainfleet School, 1568”? I have 
the pedigree of the above John from the 
‘London Visitation, 1633-5,’ but shall be glad 
of any further information sent direct. 

Tuos. WM. SKEVINGTON. 

Ilkley. 


Srrewinc Cxurcues.— The custom of 
strewing churches with grass or rushes at 
certain festivals may have been discussed in 
the erudite pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ but I do not 
think that the origin of the practice has been 
discovered. Can any folk-lorist tell me 
whether strewing is supposed to be Christian 
or pre-Christian in source? It may be the 
latter, as it is probable that no inconsider- 
able number of our village churches stand 
on the sites of heathen god-houses. 

B. L. R. C. 

For rushes in churches see 1* 8. i. 259; ii. 197; 
2nd §. i. 471, 521; 5 S. iv. 162; 8 S. ii. 141, 237; 
v. 146.) 

Crawrorp.—Andrew Crawford, who lived 
at Brighton from 1783 to 1800, and died at 
the age of fifty-six, married Mary Spink and 
had three sons: (1) William, an East Indian 
merchant, and member for the City of London 
from 1833 to 1841; (2) Andrew, lieutenant 
R.N., who died in Bombay, 1821 ; (3) James 
Henry, Bombay Civil Service. The descend- 
ants of Andrew (an extensive family in the 
south of England, having a considerable con- 
nexion with India and the colonies) believe 
themselves to be sprung from an mpm 
family, and a paper has been supplied to me 
which records the names of John Crawford, 
of Highholm, and David Crawford, grand- 
father and father of Andrew. The name 
Highholm occurs, so far as I can learn, 
nowhere in Great Britain save in Ayrshire. 
In that shire there are, or were, two High- 
holms: one in the parish of Dundonald and 
the other in the parish of Dalrymple; but, 
despite inquiries made, I am unable to prove 
a family connexion with the name. As to 
Andrew Crawford’s whereabouts before he 
resided at Brighton I know nothing, but 
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particulars to hand seem to connect him 
capt omen with Surrey, in which county 
is eldest son and one of his grandsons sub- 
sequently lived for a time. If any of your 
readers can supply me with information 
which will throw light on the family tradition 
as to a Scotch origin, I shall be much obliged 
for it. Qu 


General Ricnarp Horr.—I shall be much 
obliged for any information respecting General 
Richard Hope, of the East India Company’s 
service, father of the General Hope who some 
months since passed away at Winchester. 

Henry Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Bacpires.— By whom were the bagpipes 
which were once common in Lincolnshire— 
and, I suppose, in other English counties— 
devised and put together? Further, who 
makes the bagpipes still to be heard in rural 
France? Were the country fiddles and other 
musical instruments which were anciently 
used in villages of local manufacture ; or did 
some guild of musical instrument makers 
send round hawkers to sell them at the 
country fairs ? T.R.E.N.T. 

(For Lincolnshire bagpipes see 5* S. iv. 368, 474 
6" S. ii. 407; iii. 52, 95; iv. 113; 88. iii. 13.) 

“Tse Devonsnire — Have 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ any information 
concerning the Mr. Hopkins who was the 
champion wrestler of England, and was 
nicknamed the Devonshire Dumpling? He 
was a native of Exeter, | believe, and lived 
n the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury or the first part of the nineteenth. 
He was my paternal great-grandfather, and 
on account of my being unfortunate in my 
childhood I was left without proper informa- 
tion. His ancestor, | believe, was a branch 
of the Hopkins family of Central England, 
some of whose members were M.P.s during 
the reign of Richard II. 

Francis Apotpuus 

Los Angeles, California. 


Jacos Lucas or Lonpon. — Amongst the 
items of information given concerning West 
Haddon by Bridges, in his ‘ History of 
Northamptonshire’ (1791), is the following :-— 

“Mr. Jacob Lucas of London gave xxx/., Mr. 
Edward Burnham x/., and a certain maiden-woman 
of the town vi., the joint interest of which sums is 
employed in putting out poor children apprentices.” 
This charity is still administered, but there 
are no documents which throw any light on 
the date of its foundation. I have the ex- 
tract detailing the en of Edward Burn- 
ham’s 10/. from his will proved 22 December, 


1704, from which it would appear that the 
apprenticing fund was then already in exist- 
ence, presumably having been founded on 
some anterior date by the bequest of Jacob 
Lucas. I cannot at present find out the date 
of this good man's death. If some kind 
correspondent can supply me with this or 
the date on which his will was proved I shall 
be very grateful. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Beplies, 


ORIGIN OF THE TURNBULLS. 
(9 S. xi. 109, 233.) 

As the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ are continually 
referred to, and their contents taken, more 
or less, as authoritative, I may be allowed 
to point out some errors into which Mr. 
A. U. Jonas has fallen in his long notice on 
this subject. I am not going to enter into 
the question of the credibility of the story 
about the saving of Bruce from the attack of 
a wild bull. Many similar stories about the 
origin of other families are in circulation, and 
most of these can be proved to be fictitious. 
Whether this particular story is a myth or 
not does not concern me at present ; nor do 
I mean to discuss the history of the origin 
of the Turnbulls ; but 1 do wish to “look at 
the facts as far as traceable.” Mr. Jonas states 
that “the grant which Bruce made Willelmo 
dicto Turnbul......is from the Ragman Roll 
which originally was a true account of all 
benefices, so that they might be taxed at 
Rome.” Now this valuation was made by 
Benemund de Vicci in 1275. Grants of land 
had no place in it; and even supposing they 
had, it is impossible that any grant by King 
Robert I. could be in it, as that monarch was 
only born on 11 July, 1274. Mr. Jonas fur- 
ther says: “Subsequently the name Ragman 
Roll was applied to four great rolls of parch- 
ment recording acts of homage done by the 
Scotch nobility to Edward a 1296.” It is 
equally clear that no grant can be in these 
rolls, and, as a matter of fact, neither the 
name Turnbull, nor any of its variations, 
occurs in them. Nor do I see how, as Mr. 
Jonas thinks, the gift by Bruce must in all 
probability have been anterior to 1296. 
Bruce was not king till 1306, and had no 
power to make any grants before this. He 
did, however, make a grant to ‘ Willelmo 
dicto Turnebull.” At what date this was is 
not certain, but it was after he came to the 
throne. It was not of lands in Teviotdale, 
but of a piece of land lying to the west of 
** Fulhophalch,” or Philiphaugh, which is not 
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in Teviotdale. The charter granting this 
land will be found in the folio volume of the 
printed ‘ Register of the Great Seal,’ p. 6. 

Much that is known about the Turnbulls 
will be found well stated by Mr. Stodart in 
his ‘Scottish Arms,’ vol. ii. p. 49. There are 
many ways of spelling the name, but I cannot 
find that “ Trubillis” was one of those. None 
of the variants occurs in connexion with 
**James IV.’s visit to the borders in 1586,” 
for the very good reason that that king had 
been dead seventy-six years before that date. 
The only variants of the name which occur 
in the Treasurer's accounts to which Mr. 
Jonas refers are Turnebull, Turnbull, Trum- 
bill, Trumbule, Trumbull, and Trumbul. At 
least these are all in the volume dealing with 
the years 1473-98 (not 1473-8 as accidentally 

rinted in Mr. Jonas’s communication). 

here may be others in the succeeding 
volumes, but I have not had time to verify 
them. 

As to the name Roull, this is quite different 
from Bedrule. The head of the family would 
no doubt be known as “ Bedrule” so long as 
that estate was in possession of the family. 
But Thomas Turnbull, of Roule, in Bon- 
chester, was charged before the Privy Council 
with trespass in 1619, and was probably but 
a very small proprietor in the district. 

A great deal of interesting information 
about the Turnbulls may be got from a careful 
study of the ‘Registrum Magni Sigilli” the 
Exchequer Rolls, the Register of the Privy 
the Lord Treasurer's accounts, and 
the ‘Calendar of Border Papers,’ all published 
by Government and full of information for 
the student of family history. F. 


Trumble and Turnbull are undoubtedly 
the same, as here the former pronunciation 
is in constant use for Turnbull. R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


German Wantep (9 S. xi. 289). 
—H. P. L. will find the original of ‘ Wings’ 
in the ‘ Liebesfrihling’ of Friedrich Riickert, 
beginning :— 

Fliigel, Fliigel ! um zu fliegen 
Ueber Berg und Thal : 
Fliigel, um mein Herz zu wiegen 
Auf des Morgens Strahl. 
R. E. 


Historicat Rime (9 §. xi. 209).— This 
rime, which, curiously enough, was the subject 
of correspondence in ‘ N. & Q.’ just six years 
ago almost to the day (8 S. xi. 187, 275), will 
be found at p. 9 in ‘Scripscrapologia, or 
Collins’s Doggerel Dish of All Sorts.’ pub- 
lished by the author himself, and printed by 


M. Swinney, Birmingham, 1804. It is entitled 
“The Chapter of Kings, a song. Sung, in ‘The 
Brush,’ by the Author as an Irish School- 
master.” It seems to have been popular, for 
the author adds the following note :— 

‘*From this song, with the help of its tune, the 
Chapter of Admirals, Aldermen, &c., have been 
fudg’d up in the full vein of Four and Twent 
Fiddlers all in a Row! And the Author himself 
has been induced, by the reception it has met with 
from the intelligent part of the public, to follow it 
up with the Chapter of Letters and Chapter of 
War, which the reader will find hereafter.” 

‘The Brush,’ “for Rubbing off the Rust of 
Care,” was a monologue entertainment given 
by Collins in London, Birmingham, Bath, 
and other towns. For it he wrote his well- 
known ‘To-morrow,’ which has been included 
by Mr. F.T. Palgrave in the ‘Golden Treasury.’ 

Collins and his poems have several times 
formed a subject for discussion in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q” To the reference to 3" S. v. 18 
given by the Editor, and the reference to 
8 S. xi. given above, must be added 7 S. i. 
187, 310. Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


I well remember as a child trying to learn 
‘The Chapter of Kings’ to which your corre- 
spondent refers. It was, however, eventually 
discarded for another and better rime bring- 
ing in the dates very aptly. I still retain a 
few of the couplets, but most of them appear 
to have evaporated. I should be glad to 
know the author’s name. The lines I recall 
are as follows :— 

William the Conqueror ten sixty-six 

Played the Saxons some shabby tricks. 
William Rufus the red-haired man 

In ten eighty-seven his reign began. 

Henry the First in eleven hundred came— 
Beauclere was added to his name. 

Stephen usurped in eleven thirty-five, 
Though Matilda and son were both alive. 
Henry the Second eleven fifty-four— 

Wife, friend, and children troubled him sore.} 


The hateful John in eleven ninety-nine 

Forced by his barons the Charter to sign. 

Henry the Third twelve sixteen— 

Eleanor of Provence was his queen. 

Edward the First twelve seventy-two 

Conquered Wales and won Falkirk too. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


These lines were printed in the Sporting 
Magazine (1796), vol. viii. p. 330. One of my 
very earliest memories is that of ‘istening to 
my father sing them for the sake of giving 
me pleasure. I can feel now the thrill of 
delight the words gave me, and I trace in 
some degree, at least, my love for history 
to the impression they made on my dawning 
intelligence. The version he knew was not 
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uite the same as the one referred to by the 
iter. The differences are, however, merely 
verbal. EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“ OVERSLAUGH ” (9 §. xi. 247).—This word 
(sometimes spelt “overslagh”) has been long 
in use in the British army. The following 
quotation is from the ‘ Military Instructor,’ 
by Thomas Simes, 1779, p. 57, where a form 
of “ Roster to regulate the Duty of the Private 
Men” is given and explained : ** those squares 
filled are overslaughs.” 

_ Capt. George Smith, in his ‘ Military Dic- 
tionary,’ 1779, gives :— 

“* Overslagh, as a military phrase, which is derived 
from the Dutch, will be better explained by the 
following table. For instance, suppose four bat- 
talions, each consisting of eight captains, are doing 
duty together, and that a captains guard is daily 
mounted: if, in the buffs, the second captain 1s 
doing duty of deputy-adjutant-general; and the 
4th and 7th captains in the King's are acting, one 
as aid-de-camp, the other as brigade-major; the 
eommon duty of these three captains must be 
oversiaghed, that is, slipped over, or equally divided 
among the other captains.” 


No. of Heads of each column. 
Regiments. Captains. 1 2 3 4 56 6 7 8 
Royal 158 Bb WY B Ss 
Queen's royal 8 269 
\d-buffs 8 3 10 14 17 
King’s own ... 8 4 ll 18 2 29 


The word probably came into use in our 
army through British officers who had served 
in alliance with foreign troops in Flanders, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
It is not in J. K.’s ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
fifth edition, 1748 ; nor in Watson's ‘ Military 
Dictionary,’ 1758. W. S. 

(Several other replies acknowledged. } 


RETARDED GERMINATION oF SEEDs (9% S. 
x. 287, 358; xi. 53, 155, 216).—Mr. Moue's 
story about the raspberry seeds found in the 
Dorset barrow is not the only evidence that 
runs counter to modern science. The follow- 
ing statement from an authoritative work as 
to the existence of vitality in seed - germs 
after a long period of dormancy is very re- 
markable :— 

**Occasionally meteorological phenomena show 
that even in the most arid soils are germs of plants, 
fruits, and flowers, which in some remote cycle, 
and under entirely different conditions of the globe. 
blushed and ripened there. Several years ago there 
fell in the desert intervening between Piura and 
Paita a series of heavy rains, a thing never before 
known within the memory of man. Within a few 
days after the rains were over, the desert, forty 
miles broad and of an indefinite length, was thickly 
covered with sprouting plants and grass, and shortly 
after was brilliant with flowers of kinds both known 


and unknown. Gourds and water-melons sprung 
up in profusion and ripened, furnishing abundant 
food for the cattle of the neighbouring valleys.” — 
E. G. Squier, ‘ Incidents of Travel and Exploration 
in the Land of the Incas,’ 1877, p. 219. 
C. Cooke. 
Vailima, Bishopstown, Cork. 


The following interesting remarks, corro- 
borative of those contributed by ASTARTE 
and C. C. B.on this subject, are from Dr. 
Lindley’s ‘Theory and Practice of Horticul- 
ture,’ 1855, pp. 103-4 :— 

** Not to speak of the doubtful instances of seeds 
taken from the pyramids having germinated, Melons 
have been known to grow at the age of forty years, 
Kidney beans at a hundred, Sensitive Plant at sixty, 
and Rye at forty. And there are now living in the 
garden of the Horticultural Society Raspberry 
plants raised from seeds sixteen hundred or seven- 
teen hundred years old. The seeds of Charlock 
buried in former ages spring up in railway cuttings ; 
where ancient forests are destroyed, plants appear 
which had never been seen before, but whose seeds 
have been buried in the ground; when some land 
was recovered from the Baltic Sea, a Carex was 
found upon it, now unknown in that part of Europe. 
M. Fries of Upsala succeeded in growing a species 
of Hieracium from seeds which had been in his 
herbarium upwards of fifty years. Desmoulins has 
recorded an instance of the opening of ancient 
tombs, in which seeds were found, and on bein 
ates they produced species of Scabiosa an 
Teliotropium. And many more such cases are on 
record, establishing conclusively that under favour- 
able conditions the vitality of seeds is preserved 
for indefinite periods...... It seems as if seeds remain 
dormant so long as the proportion of carbon peculiar 
to them is undiminished ; water is decomposed by 
their vital force ; and it is believed that its oxygen 
combining with the carbon forms carbonic acid, 
which is given off. The effect of access of water is 
therefore to rob seeds of their carbon; and the 
effect of destroying their carbon is to deprive them 
of the principal means which they possess of pre- 
serving their vitality...... Be this as it may, it is in- 
contestable that as soon as seeds begin to germinate 
their vitality is exhausted and they perish, unless 
the seed is in a condition to continue its growth by 
obtaining sufficient food from surrounding media.” 
—See also ed. 1840, p. 358. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcwakt. 


(We cannot insert anything more on this subject, 
which has been amply discussed earlier in ‘N. & Q.’] 


Henstowe’s ‘ Diary’ (9 §S. xi. 169, 211). 
—My attention has just been called to the 
above query. I have been for some time 
engaged on a new edition, in which the 
forgeries will be duly distinguished from the 
genuine entries. It will be published by Mr. 
H. the first containing 
the text, wi ope appear shortly. 

W. W. GREG. 


Park Lodge, Wimbledon Park. 


PROVERBS RELATING TO LINCOLN (9* S. xi. 
229).—The query published in 7 8. vi. 108 
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appeared neither in the index to the half-| while there are Hawkinses in almost every 


yearly volume nor the General Index to the 
Seventh Series, and may therefore have been 
overlooked, and should now be repeated :— 


| 


“Thomas Decker, in his ‘ Wonderful Year, 1603,’ | 


uoted what he termed a ‘ worm-eaten’ proverb to 
this effect: ‘Lincoln was, London is, and Yorke 
shall be.’ 
that time?” 

In Allen’s ‘History of the County of 
Lincoln,’ 1833, I find that the prophecy, 

The first crown'd head that enters Lincoln’s walls, 
His reign proves stormy, and his kingdom falls, 
was, from the earliest times, current in 
Lincoln. 

“Stephen in defiance of this prediction, even in 
that superstitious age, entered Lincoln with his 
crown on his head; and the events of his reign 
amply verify the prophecy.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMaN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


{Our respected contributor is mistaken. ‘* Lincoln 
was,” &c., duly appears under ‘Proverbs and 
Phrases’ both in the index to vol. vi. and the 
General Index to the Seventh Series. Several 
replies appeared at p. 231 of the same volume, but 
no earlier instance than Decker’s was brought 
forward. ] 


Quotations WanTeD (9 S. xi. 68, 118, 
236).—Is there an earlier instance of ‘* sky- 
blue scarlet ” than this from Scott }— 

**T dinna believe a word o’t,’ said Ratcliffe, with 
another wink to the procurator. ‘Thae duds were 
a’ o’ the colour o' moonshine in the water, I'm 
thinking, Madge—The gown wad be a sky-blue 
scarlet, |’se warrant ye?’ Heart of Midlothian,’ 
chap xvi 

Here is another instance of ‘‘ moonshine 
in water”: 

“*Court favour, said ye? Court favour, Master 
Heriot?’ replied Sir Mungo, choosing then to use 
his malady of misapprehension; ‘* Moonshine in 
water, poor thing, if that is all she is to be 
tochered with—I am truly solicitous about them.’ ” 
—* Fortunes of Nigel,’ chap. xxxvii. 


ADRIAN WHEELER. 


FIREBACK DATED 1610 (9 8. xi. 30, 157). — 
I am much obliged by GLoucesTer’s answer. 
The fireback was found in a back kitchen at 
the Great House, Hasfield, evidently having 
been turned out of a reception-room when 
modern grates were putin. It has now been 
removed to Hasfield Court. In the seven- 
teenth century the Great House belonged to 
the Brown family. Since inquiring | have 


been told that the fleur-de-lys in the first 

quarter of the shield may belong to Kyrle, 

as Thomas Kyrle married an Abrahal heiress 

about 1500, which would combine the fleur-de- 

lys with the Abrahal hedgehogs. But neither 
mily had any connexion with 


Hasfield, 


Was there such a proverb current at | 


| of England.’ 


village round. DoroTHEa TOWNSHEND. 


There is the old quatrain in Hereford- 
shire :— 

The hedgehog—erst in prickly ball— 
Now stands of Kyrle the crest ; 

And thrice on shield of Abrahall 
The urchin’s form's impressed. 

I used to know many years ago the Rev. 
John Hoskyns-Abrahall, a Somersetshire 
man by birth, and Bath and Wells Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, who bore the coat 
Azure, three hedgehogs or. His father had 
been head master of Bruton School, co. 
Somerset. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Arms oF Eron aNnD WINCHESTER COL- 
LEGES (9"" S. ix. 241, 330; x. 29, 113, 233, 437). 
—May I[ again revert to this subject for the 
purpose of mentioning two further facts 
which seem to me to conflict with the theory 
that ‘‘ three lilies proper” were formerly the 
arms used either by Winchester College or 
by Winchester city ; 

1. As regards the college, the theory is that 
the lilies had long been, and still were, in 
use in 1610, when Guillim published his 


‘Display.’ Now in 1573 Richard Willes 
(‘D.N.B.,’ Lxi. 288) published his Latin poems, 
“ Ricardi Willeii Poematum Liber...... 
Londini Ex Bibliotheca Tottellina. 


cro. 19.LXx11.”; and what may be called the 
second part of his little book has a separate 
title-page: ‘“‘In Svorum Poemat. Librum 
Ricardi Willeii Scholia. Ad Custodem, Socios, 
atq ; Pueros Collegij Wiccammici apud Win- 
i On the back of this title-page, 
and facing the author’s dedicatory letter to 
the college, there is a woodcut of the well- 
known Wykehamical arms, with the roses 
and chevrons. They are similar in all respects 
to the arms which a little more than a cen- 
tury later began to appear on the school 
‘Long Rolls,’ and a fine example of which, 
reproduced from a plate used in 1723, forms 
the frontispiece to Mr. C. W. Holgate’s book 
about these annual rolls. The position which 
these arms occupy in Willes’s book seems to 
me to indicate clearly that he intended them 
to represent the arms which the college was 
then using, and Willes, having beena scholar 
at Winchester, ought to have known well 
what those arms were. His evidence mili- 
tates strongly against the theory I have 
mentioned. 

2. As regards the city, the theory is that 
the lilies were in use in 1588, when William 
Smith compiled his ‘ Particuler Description 
Now the windows of the West 
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Gate at Winchester contain some old shields | 
of painted glass, which were probably brought | 
thither from someother ancient buildingin the 
city. Four of these shields closely resemble 
one another in style and size, and were pre- 
sumably all made about the same date. One 
shield bears the arms, the five castles and two 
lions, which are still the arms of the city, and 
also bears the words “Scutum Ciuitatis 
Wynton.” Of the other shields, two are 
known to bear the arms of Henry Smart and 
Richard Kent, who were mayors of Win- 
chester in the time of Edward [V.; the arms 
on the fourth shield have not, I am told, yet 
been identified. Henry Smart died circa 1489, 
his will being proved P.C.C. 32 Milles. The 
facts I have mentioned suggest to my mind 
that the city was using its present arms not 
only in Smith's days, but long before. But, 
not — an expert in ancient glass, I should 
be grateful if any reader who can deal with 
the point, and who may have an opportunity 
of looking at these shields, would kindly 
inspect them and give us the benefit of his 
opinion as to their date. H. C, 


TOTTENHAM IS TURN’D Frencu” (9 S. xi. 
185).—The following is from Mr. W. C. Haz- 
litt’s ‘ Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases,’ 1869, 
p. 437. I have given the passage in extenso 
as the book was printed in a limited edition, 
and therefore may justify the words “ very 
scarce,” which I saw placed against an entry 
in a bookseller’s catalogue some little time 
since :— 

‘** Bedwell’s Desc. of Tottenham, 1631. ‘It seems 
about the beginning of the reign of Henry VIIL., 
French mechanics swarmed in England, to the 
great prejudice of English artisans, which caused 
the insurrection in London on Lill May-day, a.p. 
1517. Nor was the city only, but the country 
villages for four miles about, filled with French 
fashions and infections. The proverb is applied to 
such, who, contemning the customs of their own 
country, make themselves more ridiculous, by 
affecting foreign humours and _ habits.’ — R{ay’s 
‘Collection of Proverbs,’ ed. 1737). But Heywood’s 
employment of the phrase does not seem to coun- 
tenance Ray’s explanation :— 


A man might espie the chaunge in the cheekes 
Both of this poore wretch, and his wife this poore 


wretche, 
Their faces told toies, than Totnam was tourned 
Frenche. 


*Puttenham, in his ‘Arte of English Poesie,’ 
1589, sign. Y, written in Heywood's time, says: 
* Totnesse is turned Frenche,’ and speaks of it as 
a proverb implying ‘a great alteration.’ Certainly 
both places would suit well, but I suspect Hey- 
wood to be right; for Tottenham, in the classical 
vicinity of Chaucer’s Stratford-atte-Bowe, was 
more likely to become the subject of such a proverb, 
than an obscure and remote country town.’ 


In Prof. Arber’s reprint of Puttenham’s 
‘Arte of English Poesie,’ issued in 1869, the 
passage occurs on p. 199, and is as follows: 
** Totnesse is turned French, for a strange 
alteration,” which reminds one of what has 
been said previously in ‘N. & Q.’ respecting 
accuracy in quotation. F. &. 

This verdant suburb was the abode of 
several refugees of the Huguenot and Walloon 
dispersions, and their descendants are now 
useful, accomplished, and wealthy English- 
men. LysaRT. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GEOGRAPHY §S. xi. 208). 
—I am not a student of Shakespeare, but this 
might be of interest with reference to Z.’s 
note on the “sea coast of Bohemia,” &c. [ 
see in Murray’s ‘Handbook to North Ger- 
many,’ p. 243, nineteenth edition, 1877, that 
the town of Kénigsberg, capital of Prussia 
proper, was founded in 1245, and received 
its name in honour of Ottokar, King of 
Bohemia, who joined in a crusade against 
the heathen Prussians. This city is four 
miles from the Frisches Haff, that joins on to 
the Baltic. Its palace is also stated to have 
been founded by Ottokar. 

In Baedeker’s ‘Guide to North Germany,’ 
thirteenth English edition of 1900, it is stated 
that Koénigsberg was originally a fortress of 
the knights of the Teutonic Order, named 
after their ally King Ottocar of Bohemia. On 
p. 226 it is mentioned that there is a statue 
of Ottocar in the city. R. B. } 


Shakspeare certainly thought Milan to be 
on the sea. In The Tempest’ Antonio 
opened the gates of Milan, and, in the dead 
of darkness, the ministers of his purpose 
hurried Prospero and Miranda aboard a bark, 
bore them some leagues to sea, and then 
lacing them in a boat, abandoned them 
3ohemia, Milan, and Verona are all on the 
sea, according to Shakspeare. Geographical, 
or other, accuracy is not his. In many of his 
plays he contradicts in one place what he has 
in another. YARDLEY. 


** Noraine” (9 S. xi. 166) —In connexion 
with this subject it may be of interest to re- 
port that the late Iddesleigh (then Sir 
Stafford Northcote) attended a conversazione 
of the Exeter Literary Society on 19 January, 
1884, and gave a lecture on ‘ Nothing.’ He 
was in London until the day before, and when 
he came back he said, 

**T have been so pressed for time, that I have not 
been able to think what | am to say to-morrow 
night. I really have thought of nothing. I think I 
shall choose it for my subject.” 

He did so, and a very charming lecture was 
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the result. It will be found in his ‘ Lectures 
and Essays,’ published in 1887. He concluded | 
the lecture with the following riddle, which | 
he said “comes from one of our children’s old 
books ” :— 
Before creating Nature willed 
That atoms into forms should jar, 
By me the boundless space was filled, 
On me was built the first made star ; 
For me the saint will break his word, 
By the proud Atheist ['m revered ; 
At me the coward draws his sword, 
And by the hero I am feared. 
Scorned by the meek and humble mind, 
Yet often by the vain possessed ; 
Heard by the deaf, seen S the blind, 
And to the troubled conscience rest ; 
Than Wisdom’s sacred self I’m wiser, 
And yet by every blockhead known ; 
1’m freely given by the miser, 
Kept by the prodigal alone ; 
As vice deformed, as virtue fair, 
The courtier’s loss, the patriot’s gains ; 
The poet's purse, the coxcomb’s care ; 
Guess—and you ’ll have me for your pains. 


A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


Ropert Scor (9* S. xi. 268).—As the name | 
of this ingenious inventor does not occur in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ I 
send you some particulars concerning his 
somewhat remarkable career. It appears 
that he came of a good old stock, being 
descended from the ancient barons of 
Bawerie, in Scotland. He applied himself | 
assiduously to study, and extended his know- 
ledge by visiting foreign countries. To! 
military science he paid special attention, | 
and soon perceived that it was open to great | 
improvements. The field-pieces of that age | 
were machines of iron or brass, immensely 
cumbrous, and almost unmanageable. The 
problem to be solved was, how to render a 
gun more portable without lessening its 
projectile force. After full consideration of 
the matter he came to the conclusion that 
there was “nothing like leather.” Of 
hardened leather, therefore, he constructed 

uns. The correctness of his idea was tested 
»y experiment, and the result was considered 
to show the immeasurable superiority of 
leather over brass and iron. 

Having raised a company of 200 men, he 
went over to Sweden, where he was welcomed 
by Gustavus Adolphus, who, seeing his ability 
and the value of his discovery, forthwith 
took him into his service, and at the end of 
two years rewarded him with the office of 
Quartermaster-General of the Army. 

After five years’ service under Gustavus he 
repaired to Denmark, where he was appointed 
General of the King’s Artillery; but soon 


afterwards, yielding to the advice of friends, 
he returned to England, and tendered his 
services to his own sovereign, King Charles I. 
This step, which was taken in 1629, turned 
out a very profitable one for the colonel. He 
was received with open arms by Charles, 
who appointed him one of the gentlemen of 
his privy chamber, granted him an annual 
pension of 600/. out of the Court of Wards, 
and purchased for him a house in Lambeth 
at a cost of 1,400/. Col. Scott, however, did 
not live long to enjoy these tokens of the 
royal favour, for, dying in 1631, he was 
buried in Lambeth Church, where a sumptu- 
ous monument was erected to his memory by 
his wife Anne, whom he had married in France. 
The sculptor has represented the colonel as 
an armour-clad fierce-looking man, wearing 
a heavy moustache and a pointed beard. An 
engraving of the monument will be found in 
Allen's ‘ History and Antiquities of the Parish 
of Lambeth,’ facing p. 100. In the epitaph 
his name is spelt “‘ Scott.” 

In the very year of the colonel’s death 


| Gustavus Adolphus had roof of the 


effectiveness and utility of the leathern 
artillery at the memorable battle of Leipzig. 
The guns were found to be so easily portable 
that a small battery could soon be removed 
from one part of the field to another, or a new 
battery made in the space of ten minutes ; 
and when a fresh attack was about to 
made on the part of the enemy a battery 
was immediately at hand to repel it. In 
fact, it was in great measure owing to the 
invention of Col. Scott that the Swedish 
king obtained so glorious a victory, and the 
imperial General Tilly himself was con- 
strained to admit that the portable cannon 
performed wonders. How it came about 
that the Jeathern ordnance was shortly after- 
wards laid aside as worthless is difficult to 
explain, or even to conjecture, but it is 
not recorded to have made any subsequent 
appearance on the battle -field, though a 
leather cannon was fired in Edinburgh as 
late as the year 1788, probably out of 
curiosity. 

Most of the foregoing particulars are 
taken from an article contributed by me to 
All the Year Round, and published in that 
periodical on 24 September, 1864. 

THompson Cooper, F.S.A. 

Cot. Hotpen will find the desired informa- 
tion in Col. Hime’s valuable paper on leather 
guns in Proceedings Royal Artillery Institu- 
tion, No. 12, vol. xxv. (1898). C. D. 


Hepcesoe (9 §. xi. 247, 317).—The arms 
of the ancient Scottish family of Herries are 


| 
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Argent, three hurcheons (hedgehogs) sable ; 


a piece of “canting” heraldry from the 
French Aérisson. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


William Harrison, of Barlow Grange, co. 
Notts, son of William Harrison, of Carley, 
co. Bucks, had the following arms granted to 
him 1 November, 1609, by Richard St. George, 
Norry: Or, a fess gules, fretty of the first ; 
on chief three escutcheons of the second. 
Crest, a hedgehog passant or, in his mouth 
an apple, slipped and leaved ppr. The fami- 
lies oF Hercy and Harris bore this animal 
for their crest. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


The undermentioned bear the hedgehog as 
@ crest :— 

* Harris, Salop, a hedgehog az. 

“* Harris, Salop, a hedgehog or. 


“_ . Eng., a hedgeho r., charged with 
* | called a blather-baise. Halliwell also says 


key az. Ubique patriam reminisci. 

“Karl and Baron of Malmesbury and Viscount 
Fitz-Harris (Harris), a hedgehog or, charged on 
side with three arrows, one in pale, two in saltier, 
ar., and across them barwise a key az. Je main- 
tiendrai. 

“ Fitz-Harris, a hedgehog passant ppr.” 

Fairbairn’s ‘Crests,’ 1860. 
Numerous other families are given by Fair- 
bairn and by Washbourne (1882) as bearing 
the hedgehog, but Tasker is not mentioned. 
I havea book-plate (c. 1840?) of Joseph Tasker, 
Middleton Hall, Essex, and London, which 
bears a hedgehog ppr. ADRIAN WHEELER. 


Tue Cope (9° S. x. 285, 374,495; xi. 93,172). 
—One of the few remaining clergy of the 
early days of the Oxford revival, whose 
memory goes back fifty years and more, tells 
me that he recollects several cases of the cope 
being used as the Eucharistic vestment in 


doings.” I have no doubt there are clergy 
still living who could supply the names of 
other celebrants in the cope, though I do not 
think that at any time it was more than a 
makeshift till the proper vestment for the 
Eucharist could be restored. 

Freperick T. Hrpcame. 


BLETHERAMSKITE” (9% §. x. 507).—The 
foundation of this word is undoubtedly 
bladder or blather, bledder or blether, as a 
reference to the dialect glossaries will show, 
the -amskite being but a fanciful amplification. 
Perhaps skite is an extended pronunciation 
of skit=whim or fancy. In West Yorkshire 
blather, a windbag, is synonymous for foot- 
ball or bladder; and a musical instrument, 
the strings of which are stretched across a 
bladder which serves as a sounding-board, is 


bladder is sometimes pronounced lather, and 
the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, in his ‘Cleveland 
Glossary,’ says blather is evidently the same 


| with bladder, only with a more ogy appli- 
e 


|eation. Blethering is given in t 


1850 or thereabouts. Amongst others who! 


celebrated in it were Stephen Hawker, the 
t-vicar of Morwenstow, and the late Lord 
Pe. La-Warr when vicar of Withyham, Sussex: 
“There were others, though I cannot at this 
distance of time recall their names. Canon Cham- 
berlain, vicar of S. Thomas ye Martyr, Oxford, was 
the first to resume the chasuble, but he wore it 
over a surplice and with a black stole and coloured 
fringes. e allowed me to celebrate at his church 
on Corpus Christi Day, 1865, vested in the full 
Eucharistic vestments. 
These vestments, by the way, were the private 
property of a well-known Oxford antiquary. 
Another clergyman, since deceased, but who 
was ordained in 1843, remembered the two 
cases just quoted, as well as that of a cele- 
brant in Norfolk (Worstead) and one in 
Lincoln. “Several of the early Puseyites used 
the cope to mark the greater solemnity of the 
Holy Communion, but having no sympathy 
with them myself, I kept no record of their 


‘E.D.D. 
as “noisy weeping,” “a blithering long- 
tongued fellow” and a “blothering cow soon 
forgets her calf” being cited. A blithering 
ediot is a garrulous person, a nuisance through 
talking too much on anything that comes 
uppermost. The ‘*‘ windbag” sense is preva- 
lent in the Cleveland district, blather, verb or 
noun, meaning to talk nonsense, gabblement. 
According to Smyth’s ‘ Sailor’s Word-Book,’ 
which also explains 4/ather as idle nonsense, 
a blether-head is a blockhead. With such 


” 


| evidence as this the ‘H.E D.’ seems hardly 


justified in saying that the “etymological 
form and history of Jlathery are uncertain ; 
perhaps a derivative of b/adder......It has 
with less likelihood been referred to d/ether, 
to speak nonsense.” 

J. Hotpen 


It is related in ‘ Personal Sketches of his 
Own Times,’ by Sir Jonah Barrington (G. 
Routledge & Sons, 1869). that when Lord 
Redesdale became Lord High Chancellor of 
Ireland, at one of the first dinners he gave 
to the judges and king's counsel his lordship 
remarked, when skating became the subject 
of conversation, that in his boyhood days all 
danger was avoided, for before they began to 
skate they always put blown bladders under 
their arms, and so if the ice happened to 
break they were buoyant and saved. “‘ Ay, 
my lord!” replied John Toler, Lord Norbury ; 
“that’s what we call dlatheramskate in Ire- 
land.” But Mr. Townsend Young, LL D., 
the editor of the work from which I have 
quoted, says in a foot-note at p. 186: “* Non- 
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sense ; the word is used, or was, in Scotland. 
It is not likely that such dull jokes were fired 
off at the Chancellor’s table.’’ 
Redesdale, was Lord High Chancellor of Ire- 
land from 15 March, 1802, to February, 1806. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Ems Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Perhaps the meaning of this word may be 
a “noisy empty person,” and may be found 
in the concrete form in the word 4letherin, 
which, unless | am mistaken, may be seen in 
the poems of Burns. Sir Walter Scott intro 
duces us to a Lord of Session named Lord 
Bladderskate in ‘ Redgauntlet’:— 

“* Entirely out of favour to my old acquaintance, 
your father,’ said Peter { Peebles), with a benign 
and patronising countenance, ‘out of respect to 
your father, and my old intimacy with Lord Bladder- 
skate.’ —Letter Thirteenth. 

In Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary’ dblether is defined 

as “a bladder, Var. Dial. 

great noise, Linc.” Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PARALLEL PassaGes (9° S. x. 285).—Another 
parallel to Tennyson is the following senti- 
ment: “Tis better to be left than never to 
have been lov’d ” (Mrs. Marwood,in Congreve’s 


‘Way of the World,’ Act LI. se. i.). » 


Tae Pavucrry or Books 1n ELIzABETHAN 
Times: SHAKESPEARE ABROAD (9 S. xi. 44, 
150). — The manner and extent of Shake- 
speare’s decline in popularity in the seven- 
teenth century are well set forth in Dryden’s 
‘Essay of Dramatic Poesy.’ Challenged to 
say whether Ben Jonson is not the chief of 
all modern dramatic poets, Neander (who is, 
I suppose, Dryden himself) says that he must 
first “speak somewhat of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, his Rivals in Poesy ; and one of 
them, in my opinion, at least his Equal, 

rhaps his Superior.” That this “one” is 
Sabine is clear from the panegyric that 
immediately follows; after which Dryden 
continues :— 

“The consideration of this made Mr. Hales, of 
Eton, say, ‘ That there was no subject of which any 

st ever writ, but he would produce it much better 
treated of in Shakespeare.’ And however others 
are now generally preferred before him, yet the Age 
wherein he lived (which had contemporaries with 
him, Fletcher and Johnson) never equalled them to 
him in their esteem. And in the last King’s Court, 
when Ben’s reputation was at [the] highest, Sir 
John Suckling, and, with him, the greater part of 
the Courtiers, set our Shakespeare far above him 
(that is, above Jonson].” 

A little further on Dryden adds incidentally 
that “now” (1665-7) two of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays are acted for one of Shake- 
speare’s or Jonson's, the reason being that 


John, Baron | 


Also to make a| 


“ there is a certain Gaiety in their Comedies, 
and Pathos in their more serious Plays, 
which suit generally with all men’s humours. 
Shakespeare’s Language is likewise a little 
obsolete ; and Ben Johnson’s Wit comes short 
of theirs.” He concludes with the _ever- 
famous words: “I admire him [Jonson]; but 
I love Shakespeare.” We must remember 
that this was written in an age of which 
Mr. Chesterton well says, “ Not only was it 
too indolent for great morality, it was too 
indolent even for great art.” » C. B. 


In answer to Mr. GeorGE STRONACH’S most 
interesting reply, I may say that I am well 
acquainted with all the Spanish and Italian 
sources of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ which he men- 
tions, and especially with Lope de Vega's 
*Castelvines y Montéses,’ which, according 
to the best Spanish critics, exercised much 
influence on Calderon’s ‘La Devocion de la 
Cruz,’ which was also largely modelled 
on Lope de Vega’s ‘El Condenado por 
Desconfiado. As it is some three years 
since I made those notes, Mr. STRONACH 
may be right in saying that I had Lope’s 

lay even more than Calderon’s in my mind. 

ut in that case he only transfers the 
difficulty some fifteen years further back. 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ must have certainly been 
known to Lope. 

I must have expressed myself badly if Mr. 
Srronacu took me to mean that our Charles [. 
gave Calderon a copy of Shakespeare. What 
| meant to say was that both Charles I. and 
Calderon may have learnt to know Shake- 
speare through Lord Digby, who was our 
ambassador at Madrid, and the intimate 
friend of Lope. There were large English 
colleges at Salamanca and Valladolid as well 
as at Coimbra, and play-acting was a recog- 
nized means of teaching languages. Calderon 
was intended for service in the Netherlands, 
and would learn English before he left Spain 
in 1622. 

I cannot deal with the other points now, 
but if Mr. Srronacn would like to see 
some type-written notes which I have on the 
whole subject of the knowledge of Shake- 
speare in Calderon, I shall be happy to place 
them at his disposal, and perhaps he will 
inform us of his opinion of them in your 
columns. He is right in thinking the authors 
of the letters I mentioned were about the 
Court, and will, I think, find much of interest 
as to books in the West Country in ‘Somerset- 
shire Wills,’ just published. May I point out 
to Mr. E. Yarpiey that there are endless 
untranslated French and Italian quotations 
in Shakespeare, as well as Latin? Z. 
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_Bacon on Mecuanicat Inventions (9" S. 
xi. 267).—If H. G. will turn to the ‘ Essayes’ 
he will find the last paragraph of lviii., 
entitled ‘Of Vicissitude of Things,’ runs as 
follows :— 

“In the Youth of a State, Armes doe flourish: In 
the Middle Age of a State, Learning; And then 
both of them together for a time: In the Declining 
Age of a State, Mechanicall Arts and Merchandize. 
Learning hath his Infancy, whenit is but beginning, 
and almost Childish: Then his Youth, when it is 
Luxuriant and Juvenile: Then his Strength of 
eares, when it is Solide and Reduced: And lastly, 

is old Age, when it waxeth Dry and Exhaust. 
But it is not good, to looke too long, upon these 
turning Wheeles of Vicissitude, lest we become 
Giddy. As for the Philology of them, that is but 
a Circle of Tales, and therefore not fit for this 


Writing.” 
A. R. Bay 
(Numerous replies are acknowledged. ] 


SIMpson’s IN THE STRAND (9* §. xi. 185).— 
Now attention has been drawn to the passing 
away of this once famous restaurant, old 
chess players will probably like a somewhat 
fuller note of its history as a chess resort 
preserved in the pages of ‘N. & Q’ 

In the very early fifties, when I played 
there, and for many years afterwards, it was 
the place before all others where an amateur 
chess player who could spare an hour was 
certain to find a fairly strong professional 
player — Elijah Williams I recall for one, 
and Bird, I think, in later years—who was 
ready to play an instructive game for the 
very moderate stake of one shilling, and such 
a cup of coffee as was then rarely obtainable 
elsewhere. 

Dwelling in the country since those remote 
days, I cannot speak of Simpson’s chess 
history in later years, but I hope some one 
of your correspondents may be able to do so. 

Concerning its fame as a restaurant, [ was 
told only the other day that Simpson's was 
the last place in London where the joint— 
generally a saddle of mutton—was brought 
round to the customer on a roller and carved 
under his nose. Alas that to Simpson’s also 
has at last come the inevitable finis rerum / 

C. T. Saunpers. 

Birmingham. 


Frencu Purase (9 S. xi. 128, 255).—The 
idea in the phrase “I] faut souffrir pour étre 
beau (belle)” is not peculiar to French litera- 
ture alone ; it is common to nearly all litera- 
tures. Compare, for instance, Riehl’s ‘ Der 
Fluch der Schénheit’ and Margaret's words 
in Goethe’s ‘Faust’: “Schén war ich auch, 
und das war mein Verderben.” Prof. Thomas, 
in his edition of Riehl’s novelette, draws 
attention also to the myth of Achilles, who 


was supremely strong, swift, and beautiful, 
but doomed to an early death, and to the 
similar myth of Siegfried. 
CHaARLEs Bunpy WILSON. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Tue CentriruGaL Rattway (9" S. x. 366 ; 
xi. 174).—The date of the first exhibition of 
this scientific novelty is 1842. A copy of 
the handbill distributed is in the Granger 
Collection at the Guildhall Library. As it 
contains some interesting particulars, I give 
it verbatim :— 

“Extraordinary Novelty. Grand Centrifugal 

Railway. 200 Feet Long Vertical Circle Upwards 
of 40 feet in circumference. On which a Carriage 
of nearly 200 lbs., containing a Lady or Gentleman, 
descends an inclined plane parssing [sic] round a 
vertical circle of 40 feet, turning the head of the 
individual downwards and feet in the air, the car- 
riage then descends the circle, rises a second in- 
clined plane, and lands the individual safe, at the 
rate of 100 miles an hour. Which is just added to 
the Splendid Exhibition of Wax Work, consisting 
of an Entirely New Collection of Groups, Great 
Windmill Street, Hay market. Without any extra 
charge. The Car will Descend Every Hour. Saloon 
and Boxes lIs., Gallery 6d., Children Half Price. 
Open Daily from 11 to 11 at night.” 
The advertisement in the 7'imes, 8 July, 1842, 
announcing the opening of this exhibition, 
also informs us that “the Patent Signal 
Telegraph or Writing Machine” will be 
shown. ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 


According to a paragraph on miscellaneous 
tea-gardens in the ‘ Era Almanack,’ 1871, p. 6, 
the St. Helena Gardens were opened in 1770 
and disappeared in 1869. Walford’s ‘Old 
and New London, vi. 138, says 1881, which 
is nearer the truth. I recollect advertise- 
ments of much later date than 1869, which 
show the gardens were latterly used for 
boxing, running, and athletic sports, and I 
have heard that the tavern was kept by a 
Mr. Leftwich, but cannot learn what hes 
become of the railway. 

ApRIAN WHEELER. 


Soctety or Lonpon S. xi. 110). 
—Surely this is a not inappropriate name for 
the Society of Arts, whose existence at their 
quarters in the Adelphi dates from 1774. 
Rawthmell’s Coffee-house, where the society 
was first established in 1754, was in Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, as appears from an 
advertisement in the Dai/y Advertiser of 
25 September, 1741. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 


“ PILLOW-BER” (9° xi. 145). — Not bein 
certain as to the etymology of this tans 
have adopted the form assigned at the above 
reference, nor am I sure what the use and 
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meaning of it may be. The word, or a variant 
of it, occurs in the ‘ Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker,’ published originally in 1771, and 
I regret, from not possessing the work, 
being unable to cite the ‘Letter’ in which 
it occurs. Thackeray said that ‘ Humphry 
Clinker’ was a book “ which had kept people 
on the broad grin for many generations,” and 
a distinguished classical scholar at Cambridge 
considered it “as one of the wittiest books 
ever written.” Joun Prckroxp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


(9 S. xi. 187).— Fifty 
years ago “hell,” to denote anything done in 
a violent hurry, was very common. There 
were in use many expressions, such as ‘* He 
drives like Hell and Tommy !” “ He went (or 

oes) like Hell!” “It’s all Hell with him (or 
it)!” “ Like Hell upo’ Moses !” a curious con- 
nexion. These were Midland expressions. 
RaTcLirre. 
Worksop. 


Inpico Dante S. xi. 184).—A memo- 
randum in one of my copies of Dante ex- 
lains the ‘‘ Indico legno,” or Sanders wood, 
rom India, understood as the Pterocarpus 
santalinus, which yields the red Indian dye, 
and we know how brilliant the Hindu fabrics 
are, found in early Egyptian interments. 
For “ Sanders ” read contd wand : santalum, 
LysakT. 


“ Bagman” =CoMMERCIAL TRAVELLER (9 S. 
xi. 149, 232).—There is no misprint in Gold- 
smith’s essay describing various clubs: bug- 
man is a member of the Harmonical Society 
who will not listen while a song is sung, 
and he joins in a babel of talk such as— 

* Dam —blood — bugs—fire—whiz—blid—tit—rat 
—trip—The rest is all riot, nonsense, and rapid 
confusion.” 

For early references for lagman, there is 
the bagman’s story in ‘ Pickwick,’ chap. xiv., 
and ‘Shy the poker at that rascally bagman !” 
in Maxwell’s ‘Stories of Waterloo (‘My Own 
Adventure’), and the scene between Meg 
Dods and Francie Tirl :— 

“Truth is, she thought she recognized in the 
person of the stranger, one of those useful envoys 
of the commercial community, called, by themselves 
and the waiters, Travellers, par excellence — by 
others, Riders and Bagmen. 

***Ye'll be nae bagman, then, aftera’?’ ‘ No,’ 
said the traveller; ‘not since I have laid the saddle- 
bags out of my hand,’”—‘ St. Ronan’s Well,’ ch. ii. 

ADRIAN WHEELER. 

THACKERAY AND Vanity Farr’ (9" xi. 
128, 213, 296).—“*The Sunday side.”—At the 
last reference Mr. ADRIAN Wanecan’s shot 
at the sense of this phrase is wide of the 


mark. It refers to the undercut of a sirloin 
of beef, and was a very common expression a 
quarter of a century - (and may be still), 
— owing to Thackeray’s allusion to it. 
he! application of the term to this part of 
the joint is unmistakable. In small fami- 
lies, where economy was desirable, the joint 
was roasted for Sunday, and the undercut 
eaten hot on that day—the other side being 
cold meat for the rest of the week. By leav- 
ing the “week side” uncarved when hot, it 
was rendered more juicy and palatable as a 
cold collation. J. S. McTgar. 


Hops (9% S. xi. 248).—According to Traill’s 
‘Social England,’ vol. iii. p. 535, ‘“‘in Suffolk, 
in the days of Tusser, hops were extensively 
cultivated.” Thomas Tusser died in 1580. 

G. F. R. B. 


(9% §S. xi. 109, 192).—Ill 
weeds grow apace ; I see “ motoralities”” as a 
sign in a window to-day in Earl's ey 


Map Queries (9 xi. 248).—A series of 
articles on ‘Medieval Maps’ appeared in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 25. iv. A correspondent stated 
that the ‘Mappa Mundi’ still exists in the 
Camera dei Mappi at the Ducal Palace, 
Venice. In this map the south ,is at the top, 
and the east on the left hand. The British 
Museum possesses a reprint or copy. 

EverarpD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Wiscellancous. 
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Dictionary of National Biography Index and 

on Edited by Sidney Lee. (Smith, Elder 

0. 

Dvurine the entire progress of the noble work of 
which the present forms the supplementary and final 
volume, we have drawn attention to the appearance 
of each successive number and attested the value of 
the information supplied, not a little of which has 
been garnered in our own columns. How amply 
the opening promises of the management have been 
carried out, and how far in advance of any kindred 
work in any other country is this undertaking, is 
now generally known, and the whole is, by universal 
consent, accorded a foremost place among works of 
reference. Of every good working library it has 
long constituted an indispensable portion, and a 
knowledge of its sixty-six volumes forms a necessary 
part of all literary and journalistic equipment. An 
account of the growth and development of the 
work is given in the present volume, as is a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the epitome has been 
made. The new volume seems likely to be to the 
average worker the most useful of all; and while 
the other sixty-six should be within easy reach, 
the present should be under the hand. Its proper 
place is on the revolving bookshelves which the 
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expert writer keeps within arm’s length. For 
immediate reference its value cannot be over- 
estimated. Something like Phillips's ‘ Dictionary 
of Biographical Reference,’ which for thirty-two 
years has mn our constant companion and unfail- 
ing friend, it supplies us with just the information 
necessary to identify a man or verify a date of birth 
or death, and one us where in a well-furnished 
library to obtain further information. 

Opening the new volume at random, we take 
the first short entry which occurs as representative 
of thousands: “Erskine, David, second Baron 
Cardross (1616-1671), royalist; fined and excluded 
from parliament (1649) for having promoted the 
‘engagement’ (xvii. 401].” The numbers last given 
are those of the volume and page in which the full 
information is supplied. In many cases we have a 
rather elaborate essay. Shakespeare thus occupies 
a page and a half, and Victoria almost four pages. A 
close, but very legible type is used, and the amount 
of information comprised in a column is large. 
The volume is, moreover, much thicker than any of 
its predecessors, as may well be believed when it is 
cad that into its 2,812 columns are compressed 
30,378 separate articles and 3,474 cross-references. 
Immense labour must have been involved in the 
compilation of a work on which twelve writers 
have been long engaged. Use alone can disclose 
the full utility of the volume, but the chances of 
inaccuracy seem reduced to a minimum, and the 
task of compression is admirably accomplished. 
Those, even, who cannot afford to purchase the 
entire work will do well, with a view to lightening 
their own labour, to buy this volume. Armed with 
references from its pages, they may save precious 
time in research at the British Museum, the 
Guildhall, or other central institution. With the 
appearance of the ‘Index and Epitome’ Mr. Lee’s 
labour presumably terminates, and the cupola 
is one of the most exemplary fabrics 
that we owe to private spirit, energy, enterprise, 
and munificence. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. — Onomas- 
tical—Outing. (Vol. VII.) (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

Tue double section of the great ‘ Dictionary’ now 

issued brings the letter to a point not far 

from the end. It contains—to continue a class 
of statistics on which we have previously 
entered — 2,452 main words, 212 combinations, 

and 476 subordinate entries of obsolete forms, &c. 

—3,140 in all. Obvious combinations not requir- 

ing individual explanation bring the entire list 

up to 3,885, as against 340 in Johnson and 2,438 

in Funk's ‘Standard.’ Meanwhile the priority in 

regard to illustrative quotations is exemplified in 

the fact that there are herein 13,253 against 262 

in Funk, 740 in Cassell’s * Encyclopedic,’ 761 in 

Richardson, 854 in Johnson, and 1,656 in the * Cen- 

tury.’ Especial attention 1s drawn to the treat- 

ment of the adjective pronoun other with its com- 
pounds, to the verb ought, the conjunction or, with 
its earlier and fuller form other (the history of 
which is now for the first time fully wrought out), 
and ow? itself, with its prepositional extension out 
of. in regard to owt, as in “out-Herods Herod,” 
it is noteworthy that Shakespeare uses fifty-four 

such verbs, while Bacon has but two. Here is a 

nut for our Baconians to crack. Onomatopewia, the 

first word of great interest which we encounter, is 


used so early as 1577 by Peacham and 1589 by 
Puttenham. Of the many words formed from it, 
onomatopeic, &c., the earliest belongs to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Onymous, as opposed to 
anonymous, is illustrated from ‘N. & Q." Under oo 
appear many strange combinations, such as oosphere, 
oospore, and oosporangium, all, naturally, late in 
use. Ooze, sb., dates back to 1000, and, in the 
signification of wet mud or slime, toc. 725. We trace 
no quotation from Shakespeare, who has several, but 
tind one from Milton for oozy. Most of the deriva- 
tives from opa/, opalescent, &c., belong to the last 
century. Newspaper extracts are principally from 
the Daily News, which still seems to be studied 
almost to the exclusion of other daily papers We 
have come, however, on quotations from the Times, 
the Quarterly, and one from the Law Times. Open 
sesame dates, as might be expected, from 1793. 
Galland’s ‘ Mille et Une Nuits’ first appeared in 
1704. Opera is first mentioned by Evelyn, 1644. 
D' Avenant, in a letter to Sir Bulstrode Whitelock, 
dated 3 Sept., 1656, and afterwards, employs the 
word significantly in passages that might well have 
been quoted. Opera ballet is first quoted from the 
Daily News, 1899. It must surely have appeared 
much earlier. Operatic is first traced 1749; opera- 
tical, thirteen or more years earlier. Under 
ophicleide, ophidian, &c., much interesting infor- 
mation is given. Ophir gold seems to first 
mentioned by Sylvester, 1614. Opiate occurs so 
early as 1543. Milton's ‘‘opiate rod” is quoted. 
Opinion and other cognate words may be studied 
with advantage ; indeed, all the early part of the 
section is very instructive and suggestive. Oppro- 
bration and opprobratory are wrongly quoted oppro- 
bation and opprobatory by Chapman and by Fraser's 
Magazine respectively. Opuscle is a seventeenth- 
century form of opuscul/e. Oracle appears in 1400, 
oraculize in 1593, oracu/ous is in 1610. Orange, the 
fruit, is encountered 1044; Orange, after the 
Rhone town, is much later. Orangeman is from 
Grattan, 1796. A useful history of orb repays study. 
Orchestra first appears in Holland’s ‘Suetonius.’ 
Ordeal has a curious history, as has organ. Ortho- 
pedical has a quaint but familiar quotation from 
‘Ingoldsby.’ The special sense in which the word 
is used by Barham is not quite conveyed. Other is 
one of the words that should most closely be 
studied. Some of its derivatives or combinations 
are very striking. Out has already been men- 
tioned. It seems to occupy more space than 
any other word in the section. Out and out= 
ney goes back to ‘The English Chronicle,’ 


The Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio. Faithfully 
translated by J. M. Rigg. 2vols. (Bullen.) 
WHEN, a few years ago, Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen 
issued what is perhaps the most sumptuous edition 
that has yet seen the light of the ‘Decameron’ of 
Boccaccio, the translation was that executed for 
the Vitlon Society by Mr. John Payne. Excellent 
as is the text of this, it is, in a sense, private and 
copyright ; and in republishing the ‘ Decameron’ 
with the illustrations by M. Louis Chalon, which 
constitute a chief attraction, Mr. Bullen has hada 
new rendering executed by Mr. J. M. Rigg, a well- 
known and constant contributor to the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ That a new text of 
Boccaccio’s masterpiece was indispensable may, 
perhaps, not be said. There is room, however, for 


such, and that executed by Mr. Rigg is at least 
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as good as any rival version. It is announced on 
the title-page as faithful, and as such, with the 
indispensable limitation of leaving in the original 
Italian one or two paragraphs of exceptional 
vivacity, it may be accepted. It is, of course, im- 
possible to institute a regular comparison between 
the present rendering and the translations by Mr. 
Payne, Walter K. Kelly, and Edward Du Bois, which 
are those in most familiar use. From most of these 
it differs in using Italian names, such as Fra Cipolla, 
for English renderings such as Friar Onion, in its 
more archaic phraseology, and in its scrupulous 
reproduction of the illustrations of common speech 
with which the original overflows. While less 
popular, accordingly, than the edition of Mr. Kelly, 
constituting one of the extra series of Bohn’s 
libraries, by which the ‘Decameron’ is known to 
the majority of English readers, it is far more 
trustworthy and scholarly, and should remain to 
the more enlightened section of the public autho- 
ritative and satisfactory. Its notes, which, without 
being burdensome, are fairly numerous, are more 
often philological than historical, and are eminently 
serviceable. Meantime, the book is veritably de 
luxe, and is, with its exquisite paper and type, its 
gilt tops, and its plain and artistic cover, an orna- 
ment for any shelves and a delight to the connoisseur. 
The designs by M. Louis Chalon, a worthy trans- 
mitter of a name honoured in art for a couple of 
centuries, scarcely differ from those which were 
given in the ‘ Decameron,’ now practically inacces- 
sible, of Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen. hey are 
among the daintiest illustrations ever furnished 
the great Italian romancer, and this we say with a 
full knowledge of the designs of Gravelot, Eisen, 
and Boucher which accompany the French and 
Italian editions of 1757, in five volumes, and 
those of Marillier to the edition of 1802. The new 
work will be a delight to the collector and the 
virtuoso. 


Sidelights on Charles Lamb. By Bertram Dobell. 
(Dobell.) 
Ir is not often in the case of a writer so supreme 
and so delightful as Lamb that we obtain a con- 
tribution to our knowledge sueh as Mr. Dobell has 
afforded. No new matter has, it is true, been as 
yet brought to light, no buried treasure of manu- 
script has been discovered. All that is now given 
us has been for eighty odd years accessible. Its 
existence has been, however—-to some extent, at 
least—ignored, and it has remained for Mr. Dobell 
to follow with fine fas what seemed a dead scent, 
and to drag from their home in the London Maga- 
zine articles by Lamb which had escaped the 
attention of previous editors. and have now been 
for the first time reprinted. What constitutes a 
second portion of the work consists of appreciations 
of Lamb by his friends and tributes to his worth 
which appeared in the same periodical. It is from 
the London Magazine of Baldwin, Cradock & Joy 
that Mr. Dobell has drawn his materials. Other 
London Magazines of the same date are in exist- 
ence. One of these, issued by Gold & Northouse, 
of Great Russell Street, has long been employed by 
us, in consequence of the theatrical criticisms 
therein, which we have always, we forget on what 
authority, assigned to Mr. (afterwards Judge) Tal- 
fourd. Studying closely the tirst-mentioned London 
Magazine, which editors and biographers of Lamb 
have failed thoroughly to investigate, Mr. Dobell 


has rescued some articles which are unquestionably 


Lamb’s, and others in favour of the authenticity of 
which something is to be advanced. In the London 
Magazine Lamb's genius is said *‘ to have displayed 
itself to the highest advantage.” A history of the 
magazine, of its first editor, the unfortunate John 
Scott, slain in a duel by Christie, and of Lamb’s 
connexion with it is supplied. The sub-editorship 
of the London Magazine fell into the hands of 
Hood, Lamb's friendship for whom is mentioned. 
Lamb's connexion with the magazine began in the 
eighth number, in which appeared ‘ Recollections 
of the South Sea House.’ A review of the poems 
of Bernard Barton in the same number is assigned 
Lamb on evidence which will scarcely be contested. 
A set of verses to Longman, Hurst, Reeves, Orme 
& Brown is claimed for Lamb, as is ‘The Confes- 
sions of H. F. V. H. Delamore, Esq.’ On his dis- 
covery of this Mr. Dobell particularly felicitates 
himself. Many other pieces are attributed to Lamb 
on authority which sometimes seems infallible, and 
in all cases is worthy of attention. The reasons for 
the ascription of these must be studied in the volume. 
The soundness of Mr. Dobell's judgment will gener- 
ally be admitted, though no pretensions to infal- 
libility are advanced. There are good things in the 
second portion of the volume, but this is, as a rule, 
inferior to the first. We cannot get upany enthusiasm 
for Janus Weathercock, though we are interested to 
see how cleverly Barry Cornwall, whom we hold 
superior as a poet to Lamb, copied Lamb’s prose 
style. Very welcome is the work Mr. Dobell has 
riven us, and it is pleasant to think that he will 
be able, from MS. sources, to supply us before long 
with a companion volume. His promises do not 
even end here, since revelations concerning Hood 
are in the air. 

In an interesting article on ‘An Elizabethan 
Traveller: Fynes Moryson,’ the current number of 
the Edinburgh Review refers gracefully to the light 
thrown on the subject in a contribution to ‘N. & Q.’ 


Botices to Corresyondents 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, yn | after the exact 
Reodinn. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘ Duplicate.” 

H. O. D. (“ Quotation”).—See reply ante, p. 318. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 287, col. 2,1. 31: Hickes 
was Dean of Worcester, not ‘‘ Winchester.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENZUM contains Articles on 

The TRUE HISTORY of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

TWO BOOKS on MOROCCO. A STUDY of AGNOSTICISM, 

M. HANOTAUX on CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS of the INDIAN MUTINY, 

The SCOTTISH TREASURY, 1507-13. 

NEW NOVELS :—Cornelius; Knit by Felony ; As a Tree Falls ; The Bonnet Conspirators; The Palace 
of Spies ; Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse. 

BOOKS on the FAR EAST. SCOTCH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Onut of the Past ; The Stateman’s Year-Book; A History of German Li'era- 
ture; Two Years at the Front; Annual Review of Canadian History ; The Art of Living ; Memoirs 
of a Russian General; Two Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

The IDENTITY of “IL PROVENZALE” in DANTR'S ‘CONVIVIO’; The “O” EDITION of ‘ ROBE- 
SON CRUSO’; ‘WYNNERE and WASTOURE’; ‘The CHURCH of BROU,’ 


ALSO— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Books on Volcanoes; Crannog or Fish-Bothy? Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Lorenzo Lotto; The New English Art Club; The Town Museum at Bruges ; Koman 
Britain in 1902 ; The Roman Forum; Sale; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—-Recent Publications; Gossip; Performances Next Week, 
DRAMA :—A. W. Pinero; The Players’ Petition to Charles II. ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for April 11 contains Articles on The A ee April 4 contains Articles on 
A TOUR in MACEDONIA. GRBEATBR RUsS 
A CORKESPONDENCE with WELLINGTON. | ‘The CARBBK of STEWART. 


The ARAB CONQUEST of EGYPT acd LETTERS of C. M. YONGR. 
An ANTHOLOGY of KUSSIAN LITERATURE. With MACDONALD in UGANDa. 


SID#SLIGHTS eon LAMB. NEW NOVBLS :—Lady Rose's The Advan 

NBW NOVELS: -The Star-Dreamer ; A Castle in Spain; The Triumph ‘Templars; The Henchman; The Long Vigil; Out et the the Wests 
of Count Ostermann; The Wizard's Auat; The World's Masters; Courier. 
The Stolen Pearl BOOKS on LONDON, 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS. 

LEGAL LITERATURB. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

UUK LIBRARY TABLE :—Sundials and Roses of Yesterday; A Self- 
made Merchant's Wisdom; America at Work; The Early Life of 
an Old Potter; Autobiography of Peter Taylor; Seme Modern 
Criticisms ; Book Sales of 1902; Statistics of Austra/asia; Living 
London, Mr Verity's ‘ Macbeth’; Reprints 

LIS? of NEW BOOKS 

The BDITION of ‘ROBRSON CRUSO’; An EMENDATION 
in LUCRETIUS; ETYMOLOGY of “RATEL’ ; The INTEKNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS at ROME; SALES. 

Aso - 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Lord Kayleigh’s Scientific Papers; The Lighthouse Work 
of Sir J. Chance ; Societies; Meetings Next “Week ; Gossip 

FINE AKTS :—Constable’s Iniluence on Landscape Painting; Archi- 


tecture of Greece and Kome; Diirer and the Human Figure; 
Mesers. Dowdeswell's Gallery ; "The Turner Sale; Sales, Gossip. 
MUSIC :~ Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA Francesca da Kimini’; Courtoey's ‘ Undine ; Gossip. 


SCHOUL-BOUKS 

UUR LIBKARY TABLE :—Besant’s Essays; The Theory aad Practice 
of English Government; Mr. Langs Monograph on the You 
Chevalier ; Carlyle’s Kasays; The Housing Handbook ; A Freack 
View of Trade Unions: Cambridge Matriculations and 
The Fireside Dickens ; John Kull; The Auto-fix Case. 

LIST of NEW BOUKS 

The LYLYAN APOCRYPHA; SALES; The PUBLISHING SBASON. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE : — Lord Lilford on Birds; The Theory of Optics ; The Teach- 
ing of Chemistry; The ‘‘ Eversiey” Huxley; Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE AKTS;—Scottish Portraits; Art Sales of the Year; Cook's 
Handbook to Greek and Koman Antiquities in the British Museum ; 
Mr. Watts’s Pictures at Leighton House; Mr. van Wissatiogh’s 
Gallery; the Artists of the Old Liverpool Academy ; 


Gossip 
MUSIC :—Clara Schumann ; Broadwood Concert: Herr Sauer's Piano- 
ae Recital; Mr. Dolmetsch’s Concert: Gossip; Performances 
ext Week. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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A GUIDE TO THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
In One Volume of 1464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s, net, in cloth; or 32s, net, in half-moroeco, 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


The exclusive aim of the INDEX AND 
guide to the vast and varied contents of the EPITOME is to make bare facts and dates 
Dictionary and its Supplement. Every name, | as ready of rapid reference as possible. 


about which substantive biographic informa- ‘ 
tion is given in the sixty-three volumes of the . which 
Dictionary or in the three Supplementary Che Worm Dave 
the Index; but, with that reservation, the 
Volumes, finds mention here in due alpha- Index literall 
betical order. An Epitome is given of the ‘in Di 
leading facts and dates that have been already 
recorded at length in the pages of the original "y a : 

work, and there is added a precise reference, The separate articles which it supplies 
to the volume and page where the full article amount to 30,378; the cross references 
appears, number 3,474. 


STANDARD.—“ The appeal of the ‘Index and Epitome’ is two-fold. Those who are fortunate 
enough to possess the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ will find this convenient clue of the utmost 
service. There are, however, thousands of homes where questions of expenditure and shelfroom block 
the admission of a large and necessarily costly series of books, and it is certain that in such cases this 
volume will find an immediate welcome.” 

TIMES.—“ This newly published ‘Index and Epitome’ may seem a mere trifle compared to the 
rest, but is, in fact, a remarkable piece of work......As far as we have been able to test it this design 
has been so admirably carried out as to give the work a real value and importance of its own,” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ This volume of the Dictionary will soon be the best thumbed of them all. Only 
long and frequent use upon particular occasions fully tests a book of this kind; but it needs no very 
exhaustive scrutiny to reveal that the epitome is a work well organized, of exact learning, and of care- 
ful compilation. Useful in itself, it must largely enhance the usefulness of the dictionary which it 
serves.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“Some books we commit to the consideration of our readers with 
pleasure; some with confidence ; but the acquisition of this work recommends itself to any educated 
man or woman, not otherwise provided, as something more than a duty, as a privilege, a certificate of 


English citizenship.” 


This volume in intended to form a summary 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


Published Weekly JOHN C. PRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, C Lane, B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRAN 
Athenzam Press, Hream's buildings, B.C —Saturday, Aprvi 25, 1908. 
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